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Still another Call. 

We are new incurring large expenses, and greatly 
need the numerous small sums—amounting in all to 
some hundreds of dollars, still due us from Postmaaters 
and others. If not remitted soon we shall have to 
send, what we bate to give or receive—special Duns 
We fear we shall have to adopt stricter rules next 
year. 
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To Correspondents, 

Several communications, letters of inquiry, &e., 
have not reccived attention this month, owing to our 
absence. We will endeavor to give a description of 
a stump machine in our next. Herren shall receive 
attention next month —Is Our Valley near Maple 
Grove? Then where are both? 


. 





The Harvest. 

The Wheat crop of Western New York, like that of Ohio, 
will fall below an average in quantity, although fine in 
quality. In several towns in this county the insect has done 
some injury, but we believe not very extensive The wea- 
ther has been fine for harvesting, and the crop is mostly se- 
cured in good order. 

In Michigan, the Detroit Advertieer of July 26ti says, the 
Wheat crop is very abundant and secured in fine order; but 
the corn and potatoes were suffering from drouth—thermom- 
ever 90 in the shale. The Alton (Illinois) Telegraph of 
July 3d speaks of excessive drouth, and potatoes being ac- 
tually roasted in the hill! A correspondent in St Louis 
Co., Missouri, says the Wheat Harvest never was better 
In Canoda we are informed the crop is fyir, though not 


, haying ani harvesting; as it has abounded with fine wea- 


The Weather of June and July. 

The month of May left us cold and dry, and the drought 
cont'nued till the 1lthofJune. The crops, especially grass, 
clover and wheat, suffered severely, and were saved by the 
rain before and after the midile of June. In this vicinity, 
the grass crop is below the average, and the same remark is 
true respecting wheat. 

Over the country it is gratifying to hear that the harvest 
will be fully adequate for the wants ofthe people. Indeed, 
the fine weather, afcer the rain in June, filled out the berry 
of wheat to uncommon fullness, and thus the erop is larger 
than many had anticipated. 


It is now obvious that the eold weather of May was high- 
ly beneficial ; for with hot weather, the drought would bave 
destroyed grass and wheat, and mueh misery must have fol- 
lowed in this part of the land. Therain of June, however 
did not much exceed an inch. The 7th and &th and 30th June 
were very warm—temperature 90° or more at 2 P. M. 


July hasbeen favorabie for ripening grain, as well as for 


ther. Considerable rain has fallen in pleasant and short 
showers; weather warm, and a week from the 2st very 
hot. On the 2!si the heat was 6°, and almost as high on 
the 22d; and on both days, above 90° for more than three 
hours: 23d, very little iess bent; and 24th for some time 
v7°,and above 93° several hours. This was the hottest 
day for some years in this vicinity—hot indeed over the 
country. Theearth bezame parched, aud occasional show- 
ers seemed to bare litt'e influence. O. the 3ist fell 6 great 
rain, in showers; in the morning and long before sunrise 
till nine o’clock, there was much thunder, axd mure than one 
inch of rain fet! in an hour. The earth scemedto drink in 
the suceessive and abundant showcre, and to be greatly re- 
freshed. “ Thou visitest the earth, and watereth it: thou 
greatly enrichost it with the river of God that is full ef wa- 
ter.”’ 

During the continuance ef the drought, the horns of the 
moon have been so turned as to indicate a wel moon, though 
it proved dry. 

Meen temperature of June. «iss ceseeeess 53 
do do. Of Jaly. weer eevee cee CSL 

The Barometer has varied bat little from 29,3 inches, in- 
dicating regular weather. Cc. DEWEY. 

Rochester, July 3ist, i341. 





Hints for the Month. 

Farmers should remember that weeds eontinue to 
grow throughout the season, and that efforts to de- 
stroy them should not be now relaxed. Corn and 
potatoes should still be kept clear of them. It will 
not only be of essential benefit to the present crop, 
but save a vast amount of labor in future seasons. 
Ruta bagas, carrots, and mange! wurtzels, nced con- 
stant attention in this particular. 

But perbaps the greatest evi! from suffering weeds 
to grow, is the bad habit it leads to. Good order and 
neatness should be studied and carried out on all oc- 
casions; and every cultivator should become alarm- 
ed whenever he finds himselt growing easy under 
careless management. 


Care should be taken not to sow weeds. Seed 


wheat should be thoroughly cleaned, and nothing 
left but the pure grain; chess and cockle may be re- 
moved from it by a good fanning mill, and by wash- 
ing in brine. 

It should be a standing practice to improve all 
kinds of farm crops by selecting the best seed. Tho 





very ibuadant The tame is reported of Pemmayivania. 


ticable, the finest heads picked singly from the 
sheaves for the growth of future seed. The same 
course should be pursued with eorn and other crops. 
Every one knows that animals are improved on @ 
similar principle, and vegetable productiens may 
doubtless be equally so. 


Weeds growing in pasiurce need care to prevent 
their spreading by eeed. Their rapid increase in 
Western New York shows a wretched neglect. Fields 
in which, five years ago, the Canada thistles, Johne 
wort, and ox-eye daisy, had just obtained an entrance, 
are now completely overrun with these weeds. A 
tenth part of the expense they have indirectly occa- 
sioned, would have extirpated the whole of them 
long ago. When the worst comes to the werst, 
farmers must attend to this subject, though a hun- 
dred times the lebor may be then needed tha: would 
do the business now. 


Those who cannot afford to destroy spreading 
weeds, should remember the miller who would not 
pay a dollar to fill the musk-rat hole in his dam; the 
second day tie current bad enlarged it, and he would 
then have gladly paid that sum, but it would eost fice 
dollars; and the third day he was compelled to pay 
Sifty, or lose all. 


Garden seeds require collecting as fast as they be 
come ripe. The best way is to cut off the stema, 
which hold the ripened seeds, and tie them in bun- 
dies, until they can be conveniently cleaned. Where 
sceds are not fully ripe, a large portion of steme at- 
tached, will ofien aflord nourishment cnough te com- 
plete the process. 


This ie the beat season of the year to bud peaches. 
Apples and pears may be easily budded, if done early 
in the month. Success in the adhering of the bud, 
depends chiefly on the thriftiness of the stock, so that 
the bark may separate very freely. Peach buds 
which adhere well are often destroyed by the eucceed- 
ing winter and perish the following spring. To avoid 
this, select buds from the oldest part of the shoot 
whence they are taken, and be especially caroful to 
procure the strongest and thriftiest shoots, 


Before concluding, we wish to dircet enterprizing 
farmers to whet we have already published, in late 
numbers, on subsoil ploughing. The season for sow- 
ing wheat will soon be at hand, and we are confident 
@ great improvement will be made in our crops by 
this practice. One fact in comfirmation:—A neigh- 
bor had dug a ditch through his field, several feet in 
width and depth; the subsoil, thus removed, was 
spread to the depth of about two feet on the adjoining 
ground. This season, when the drought was such 
that the wheat in the rest of that field, @id not pro- 
mise five bushels to the acre, that portion on each 
side of the ditch on which the subsoil was deposited 
in a deep bed, indicated a product of more than twen- 
ty bushels to the acre. The soil wasa loam, not 80 
heavy as over to bevomeé cloddy or bake from tene- 

_ * 





best prions of the feld shéuld be chesen, and, if prec- 


city.— 
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Cherries. ; 

Last season we took some notice of our cierries, 
(vol. 1, page 114) and we now resume the subject. 

Some fine Sorts are found in this county ; but we 
doubt if one frecholder in ten ever cat a fine cherry of 
his own cultivating ; and we believe it might be as- 
eerted without much risk, that many grown people in 
this land have never eaten a ripe one. This sugges- 
tion may seem rather startling ; but when we consi- 
der that this fruit is generally taken to market in a 
half ripe state, we may comprehend how the owner 
fares with a few trees in the most public part of his 
grounds, who keeps off the boys and the birds with 
one hand—as it were—while he plucks his scanty 
portion with the other. 

It is enough to sadden the heart of a pomologist to 
behold the old *‘ English cherry,’’ and the upright sour 
eherry, casting their shadows over the highway ; for 
it telle of a deplorable neglect to take advantage of the 
fine climate of the Genesee country ; why such fruits 
are not worth the trouble of guarding against the 
birds—not worth even the labor of gathering. 

Now according to our experience—-and we have had 
a reasonable share—the Lest cherries grow on trecs 
quite as hardy, and quite as easily cultivated as the 
worst. How then comes it that such apologies for 
fruit are tolerated? We leave this question for our 
readers to answer; but we can inform them that 
trees of first rate kinds may be had for fifty centa a 
piece ; and that the annual interest on the outlay 
would be three or three and a half cents—just the 
price of a small paper of tobacco. In two or three 
yeare, such trees, with the treatment that we have 
recommended, would come into bearing; and we 
are strangely deceived if the proprietor would take 
less than many times that sum for the crop. 


Two causes have conspired to make most of the 
cherries on our o!d trees this season inferior in quali- 
ty. The steady cold in the spring, kept the blossoms 
back, and none of the young fruit was injured by the 
frost, eo that there was a superabundance ; while the 
severest drought in the early part of summer, that has 
occurred in many years, withheld the usual nourish- 
ment. On several trees that were hung with fruit, 
like onions on a atring; the leaves withered in the lat- 
ter part of the day, and some thought they were dy- 
ing ; however there was no diaease but that of starva- 
tion—too much fruit and too many leaves. The fruit 
gave way first, and the leaves are now recovering. 

It has satisfied us however, that old cherry trees 
should be pruned when we want the finest fruit ; and 
that to adopt the old English* custom of breaking 
off the twigs with the cherries on them is no-great 
proof of Vandalism. On such trees as are in danger 
of overbearing, like the White Tartarian, or Trans- 
parant Guigne, it is a positive improvement. 

All the ‘* white” cherries of England that we have 
eeen, become red under the glowing skies of this 
land. Well, an old White Heart (so called) which 
had borne abundantly, was unproductive for several 
years; but by cutting off a few of the leading branch- 
es, it wasrouzed from its torpor--vigorous shoots 
Sprung forth, and again it has become fruitful. 


We have never known the cedar birds so scarce as 
they are this seazon. Young cherry trees have been 
mostly allowed to ripen their fruit in peace; and who- 
ther we ought to say with the poet 

-—Joy to the tempest that whelin’d them beneath 
And made their destruction its sport ; 
or ascribe their diminished numbers to some other 





* We allude to Lydgate’s account of the Lundon cries 
(about the year 1450) where he mentions “ cherries in the 
Tyee.” “Ryse,’” says the New Edinburgh Encyclopadist, 
> = - word not ye: obsoleie in Scotland, signifying spray or 





cause, we know not; but we should estimate them 
at not more than one-tenth of what usually appear in 
other seasons. We have not had opportunitics to 
shoot half a dozen. 

The crow however, made some predatory demon- 
strations; but on our stretching aloft two pieces of 
twine between some of the treea, they euddenly dis- 
covered they had no further business in that quarter. 


The manner in which ornithologists occasionally 
speak of the characters of different birds, is amusing. 
According to Nuttall, the crow is ‘ troublesome,” 
“¢ gormandizing,”’ ‘* voracious,’’ ‘* audacious,” ** pir- 
atical,’’ ‘‘ pilinging,’’ ‘‘ guilty,’ ‘‘injurious,’’ and 
‘* formidable ;"’ while to the cedar bird is ascribed 
‘€ gentleness of disposition,’’ and ** innocence of char- 
acter,”’ besides being entitled to the adjectives, 
‘¢ friendly, useful, and innocent.’’ Now all the 
charges that we have selected against the crow, apply 
as well to the cedar bird, with the exception of two; 
and ‘‘innocent’’ as he is made to appear, the same 
acts committed by some other bipeds (without feath- 
ere however) would entitle them to a lodging in the 
county jail. 


It is often extreme!y difficult to determine the true 
name from the books, when two varieties are much 
alike. The time of ripening is an important charac- 
teristic ; but as this will vary with the climate as well 
as with the season, the moat exact way to fix this point, 
would be to compare the ripening of the variety under 
examination, with that of some well known,sort.— 
Unfortunately, pomologiats have generally chosen the 
May. Duke for this purpose—the most unfit of ail the 
cherry tribe that we have ever eeen; for it goes on 
ripening and to ripen for several weeks in succession. 
All such references are but of little value. 





Our young trees have made ue acquainted this 
season with three more fine varieties of the cherry. 
The first is the Elton which Lindley calla ‘‘ very ex- 
cellent,”’ and which ripens with the Black Corone. 
Niel says ‘* it is distinguished by the extraordinary 
length of the fruit-stalks;’’ and eo we have found it, 
after comparing it with seven or eight other varieties, 
all of which have shorter stalks. The fruit is large, 
a waxen yellow, mottled or dashed with red next the 
sun. We think it will become a general favorite, 

Another kind has been called the Black Eagle; 
but Lindley represents the genuine sort as r pening 
at ‘the end of July or beginning of August’ in 
England, while ours ripens with the Elton, ‘‘the be- 
ginning or middle of July’’ in that country. He 
continues: ‘the spurs of the Black Eagle produce 
bunches of ten or twelve cherries each ;’’ but ours 
were mostly single. Again: ‘juice very rich and 
high flavored ;’’ but ours, though sweet and rich, 
and much admired, could scareely be entitled to that 
epithet. Another year however, may throw more 
light on the subject. 

The third sort is the Elkhorne=a very remarkable 
variety. Weagree with Prince that it is one of the 
largest black cherries that we have ever seen, and 
when fully ripe a superior fruit, as it then loses most 
of ita bitternese. It is very firm, and must be fine for 
transportation or culinary purposes. t 





For the New Genesee Faowmer. 
My own Experience. 

Messrs. Epitons—Last year was my first at- 
tempt at farming. I commenced by subscribing for 
the New Genesee Farmer, and Albany Cultivator. 
By these valuable papers, every number of which is 
worth three times its cost, 1 learned that Canada 
Thistles, of which I had a very promising crop, 
could be effectually subdued, by repeated ploughings. 


Accordingly I commenced about the firet of June, and 


ploughed them about once a month, and barrowed 
them as often, alternately, (with Wilber’s improved 
harrow,) till about the first of October. The result 
is their entire destruction, except a few places where 
the ploughing could not be well done. 


I planted one bushel of Rohan potatoes, and raiced 
seventy bushels; four acres of corn, and barvected 
two hundred; sowed ten bushels of wheat, and shall 
aotharvest any. So much for the first year. 

Yours truly, V. YEOMANS. 

Walworth, July 9, 1841. 


trom the Farmer's Gazette, 
Under=Draining. 

The past month hae been very unfavorable for out. 
door business, in consequence of the almos: continy. 
ous rains. It has, however, afforded me an excellent 
opportunity to witness the benefits derived from under. 
draining. This branch of agricultural improvenient 
is wholly neglected by most of our farmers, while 
there are no twenty-five acres of ridge-land lying con. 
tiguous, to say nothing of low or ewampy grounds, 
but what some parts of it at least would be materially 
improved by draining. 

With many persons, the discovery is yet to be made, 
that a super-abundance of water is as detrimental to 
the growth of most plants, as a stinted supply of this 
fluid. They admire that elevated lands should be 
wet; the reason is, they do not look decp enough,— 
if they did, they would discover that the soil of most 
of our ridges rests upon a sub soil which is very tena- 
cious, and as impervious to water, as a dish; conse. 
quently there is no way by which the water falling 
upon the surface can cecape, except by the slow pro. 
cess of wending its way through the soil to some jess 
elevated place, or by evaporation, except it is by ditch- 
es, either covered or open. My remarks regaid the 
former. After recommending a eystem, the interence 
will be that I bave derived some benefit from it. | 
answer in the affirmative, and will state briefly my 
experiments. 

I have an orchard, one side of which is wet, stiff 
land: rarelygny water stands upon the surface, but 
for several months in a year the soil is completely sat- 
urated,—so much eo, thata hule dug a few inches 
deep will immediately fill. The trees did not flourish 
as well as on the more clevated parts ; it occurred 
me that it might be owing to the roots being eo im- 
mersed in water. Accordingly, two years ago I 
caused thirty rods of ditch to be made, in different di- 
rections, all in the compass of half an acre, and termin- 
ating in one, and thai ina low place, where I could 
witness the discharge, and the quantity surprieed me. 
The favorable influence of the drains upon the lard ly- 





— 


ing some distance off, as well as that in their immedi - 


ate neighborhood, also «exceeded my expectation. The 
effect upon the trees is decidedly favoreble, and the 
grass is much sweeter and more abundant. 

Again, I have a field of ten acree, in which I have 
made one hundred and fifty rods. This Jot had al- 
ways been occupied for grazing ; some part of it was 
so wet (made so from springs) as to produce but liste, 
and by far the greater part of a kind of knot grass, 
which indicates the coldest of land: will only keep 
animale, but not fatten them. The ditches hed 


so favorable an effect that I determined to put the lot “4 


under the plough,—that being my intention fom the 
beginning, provided I could drain it. I have had two 
crops from it, and my experience ie, that those parts 
of the !ot, which were the most wet, have become by 
menns o! the drains the driest, and the soonest fit to 
plough after a rain, and producing the best crop. It 
avould surprise any one to witness the quantity of wa- 
ter punta and that it is not interrupted in the 
coldest weather. 

Now as to the size and expense of making. That 


will vary according to circumstances. I have made , 


mine two feet wide, from eighteen to twenty-four in- 
ches deep. ‘The depth, however, is to be determined 
by the nature of the greund, and the kind of water to 
be drawn off. If.surface water, when you meet the 
obstruction, (hard pan, ) that is enfficient ; if epring, 
deeper eutting may be necessary. The most expeditious 
way of filling the ditches is to dump the stones in: 





but the best way, and the one which I Lave practised, 
is to lay them in by hand, leaving an aperture or four 
or five inches square, just as the stones seem to favor. 
As to cost, I calculated twenty-five cents a rod ; this 
is what I pay for digging and stoning. The —_ 
the stones I count nothing, as they can be dis 

of in that way ata less expence than to draw them 





jnto the highways, or te some distant ledge or broket 
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of ground. The drawing the dirt on after p!a- 


cing the stones, is ro quick du.e, tha’ it nced not cis! 


ter into the expeiice. 
The citch should not be filled nearer than within 
six inches of the surface. 


quantity of water to be d echarged, and the stones up- 


the ditch. 
{ have made my crticle longer than I had intended | 
when | began to write. Lam not ambitious to make | 
a display of my farming, bat to elicit attention to, and 
promote agricultural interesis, R. HH. 


Danbury, Muy 3, 1541. 





From the Leadon Mark Lane Express. 
On Making Ponds. 
Sir—Observing one of your correspondents to be | 
making an inquity as ton method of making ponds, 
] take the liberty of eending you, for his mtormatton, 
the method practised some time ago by Mr. Robert 
Gardiner, of Kiiham, in the East Riding of York- 
shire. 
Leta circle be marked on the ground gixty feet 
in diameter—mere or less as the person chovees, or | 
che ize of the pasture may require a supply of water— 





and if of that diameter, let it be hollowed out into the | unsoluble, in consequence of the absence of heat and 


shape of a basin, or bowl, to the depih of seven feet in | 
the centre; when the surface of this hollow has been | 
raked smooth, let it be well beaten over, so as to re- | 
duce it into as even, uniform and firm a surface, as 

the nature of the ground will admit of ; on this, well | 
slacked and screened lime must be uniformly epread | 
with a riddie, to the thickness of two or three inches; 
the more porous or open the ground, the greater will | 
be the quantity of lime requ red ; this lime then must ie | 
gligttly watered, to make it adere firmly to the 
place, and great care must be taken to spread it equa’- | 
ly, so that no place may remain uncovered— ae on | 
the lime depends, more than any thing else, the suc- | 
cess of the work. On this lime must be laid a bed of 
clay, to about the thickness of six inches, which being | 
moistened sufficiently to render it ductile, is to be 
beaten with mallets or beetles, into a compact solid | 
body, capable of being trodden upon without impres- 
sion or injury. Great care is to be taken in laying 
on thie mass of clay uniformly, and beating it into a 
compact body ; for this purpose no more must be 
spread at a time upon the lime than can undergo the 
beating, while it retains a proper temper or consist- 
ence fur the purpose ; after the whole is thus finished, 
it is gone over several times with the beatera, and 
eprinkled eech time with water, and care is taken to 
revent any cracks being formed, which might entire- 
y destroy the power of retenticn, 

Pare brick clay is not required in particular, but 
any tenacious enrih; that by beating wil! become a so- 
lid compact body, willanswer the purpose. As soon 
as thia operation has been duly performed, the whole 
surface of the clay is covered, to about the thickness 
of a foot, with broken chalk, fine gravel, or the chip- 
pings of mouldering stone, or limestone to prevent 
any injury being done by the treading of eattle.-- 
It is necessary to observe, that coarse stones ought 
not to be made use of, as they are liable to be die- 

laced by the treading of cattle. They are aleo 
iable to be pressed into or through the clay, or 
to be rolled down to the bottom of the pond; un- 
der all which circumstances, the beds of lime and 
clay are liabie to be broken, and the water conse- 
quently let out of the pond. Sometimes the clay is 
covered with sods, the grass side being laid down- 
ward az a support to the gravel, by which some sav- 
ing of the covering may be made: or a covering of 
earth may be used, where gravel and such like are 


Seds or straw should be} supply ata small expence. 
Jaid on the stones previors ‘o replacing the dirt. Tie! 
} catile, 
on the land, will influcnce as to width ani depth of | 


| nor its practice well understood, among us, Although 


about £15, and will contain above 700 bhog-heals of 
water. Once of forty-five feet in diameter, by five in 
| depth in the centre, will contain about 440 hogsheads, 
}and may Le executed: for about £12. This is a vat 
The water thug preserved 
ls ofan excellent quaiity, When not is jured by we 


Much might be said upon the excellence ef th’s 
plan, but I wili refiain from trespassing upen your 
valuable columus, by giving any observations of my 
own, thinking they may be uncalled for. 

lain, Sir, your obedient eervant, 


YEOMAN OF KENT. 





Keep your Land Dry. 
The importance of draining is not duly appreciated, 





water is indispensab!e to vegetation, too much of it 
is as hurtful as too liule. It is necessary to the germ- 
ination of the seed, to the decomposition of the veget- 
able matter in the soil, to the transmission of the 
food from the soil to the plant, to its circulation there, 
and to the maturity of the product. All these useful 
purpeses are defeated, where water remains in the 
soil to excess—the seed rots, the vegetable matter 
which ehouid serve as the food cf the crop, remains 


air, which the water excludes ; or, if the seed grows, 
the plant is sickly, for want of its proper food, and 
there is consequently a virtual failure in the barvest.— 
It ig not from the surface only we are to determine 
whether land is sufficiently dry to sustain a healthy 
vegetation ; but we are to examine the surface strat- 
mn, into which the roots of the plants penetrate, and 
from which th: y draw their food. If this is habiiual- 
ly wet—if it growe marshy plante—if water will col- 
lect in a hole eunk fifteen inches below the surface— 
the land is too wet for cultivated crops, and means 
should be adopted to render it more dry. From my 
partial acquaintance with this country, [ feel aseured 
that much of your best land ie rendered unfit for till- 
age, or the growth of the finer grasses, by reason of 
the excess of water, which paases or reposes upon the 
subsoil unnoiiced by the cultivator. These lands are 
denominated cold and sour, and they truly arc 60.— 
Cold sour lands are invariably wet Jands below, if not 
upon the surface. But if the superfluous water 
were judiciously conducied off by efficient under- 
drains, (for the construction of which, you poesess 
the best materials in abundance,) these lands would 
be rendered warm and swect, and highly productive, 
and the outlay would be repaid by the increased value 
of two or three of the firs: crops. Wet lands are gen- 
erally rich lands, abounding in vegetable matters, 
which water has preserved trom decomposition, but 
which readily become the food of plants, when the 
watcr is drawn off. Let me imagine a case, which | 
am sure will be found to exist in many paris of your 
country. There isa slope of a lite hill, half a mile 
in extent, terminating in a flat forty rods wide, through 
which a brook meanders. The soil on this slope, and 
in this flat is of a light porous quality, six to twelve 
inches deep, reposing on a subsoil impervious to wa- 
ter, as clay, rock or hardpan. By soil, ] mean the 
upper stratum, in which vegetable matiers are blended 
with earthly materials, and which constitute the true 
pasture of plants. Near the top of this slope, all along | 
ona horizonial level, or perhaps lower down, spouts 
or springs buret through the subsoil, a thing very 
common in hilly districts, the waters from which 
finding an easy passage throvgh the loose soil, spread 
and run down the slope, and upon the subsoil and 
through the flat, till they tind their level in the brook. 
A thermometer plunged down to the subsoil, will in- 
dicate, at midsummer, a temperature probably not 





scarce. After the clay has been well beaten, some 
workmen water the surface of it, and fold sheep or 
pigs for a considerable time upoa it—the treading of 
which is found to be servicenble in rendering it more 
compact. 

Tie best season for making these ponda, is thought 
to be in autumn, as they are then likely to be filled the 
soonest, and the least linble to crack befure they are 
filled. Should the weather prove dry at the time 
they are finished, it is well to cover the surface with 
straw, or litter, to hinder them from cracking. 

These ponds are usually made at the foot of some 
declivity where, after heavy rains, water may run into 
them from the road, but many are placed wi:hout any 
such assistance, it being found that the rain which 
falls upon their surface is in general sufficient for a 
supply, after they have been once filled: for this pur 
pose snow is eometimes collected and beaped upon 


them the first winter after they are finished. One oi | draining such grounds, and of rendering them pro- |! 


the size above given, ho enys, may be executed for 


grea'er than 69° whereas to grow and mature many of | 
| our test farm crops, we require a heat in the soil of 79° 
or 89°. How shall we remedy this evil, and render 
| this land profitab’e to the occupant ? Simply by mak- 
ing an underdrain or drains, in a gently inclining di- 
rection ; 2 little below these spouts or springs, and, 
| if practicable, eomewhat into the subsoil. These will 
catch and conduct off the spouting waters, and by 
laying the lower plane dry and permeable to heat 
| nir, develope all its natural powers of fertility. 

J will suppose another case—that of a flat surface, 
| underlaid by an impervious subsoil. This is render- 
ed unproductive, or difficult to manage, by stagnant 

waters. The rain and snow waters, penetrating the 
| soil, are arrested in their downward passage, by the 
| subsoil, which not having slope to pass them off, they 


the field with a good underdrain and to construct a 
eufficient open drain from the outlay to carry off the 
waters. Then with the plough, throw the land into 
ridges of twenty to thirty feet in brendth, according to 
the tenaciiy of the soil, in the direction of the elope, 
und eink an underdrain in each of the furrows Le. 
iween the ridges, terminating them in the lower 
ciossdrain. The materiale of the under-draine, which 
are gencrally stonca, should be aid go low as to ndmit 
of the free passage of the plough over them. _ The 
supcrfluous water, by the laws of gravitation,.ecttle 
into these drains, and pass off and the soil becomes 
dry, manageable and productive. An acquaintance 
called upon a Scotch farmer whose farm had been un- 
derdrained in this way, and being informed that 
the improvement cost sixteen dollars an acre, tile 
having been used, remarked that it was a costly 
improvement. ** Yes,’ was the farmer's reply, 
** but it coet a deal mair not to do it,”” which Le illus- 
trated by pointing to an adjoining fa:m, like situated, 
which had not been drained, and was overgrown with 
rushes and with sede grass, end then to his own 
fields teeming with luxuriance and rich in the indica- 


tions of an abundant harvest. , 


I have dwelt upon the subject of draining with more 


detail, becauee J have personally realized its kenefite, 
and am sure it may be extensively gone into with 


certain prospect of reward.—Judge Buel. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Scraps of Information. 
LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. Eprrors—Barley is an old medicine for 
the-cure of liver complaints. In the countries west of 


the Allegany mountains, animals are particularly eub- 
ject to euch complaints, especially hogs. Repeated 
experiments have shown, that if they are fed with a 
proportion of barley while fattening—say one-third or 
one-half barley—their livers, when they are killed, 


will be found free of any defect or unsoundnese: 
Whereas, if they are fattened upon corn or other arti- 
cles, such as are generally used, a sound liver can rare- 
ly.be found. In order to produce this eflect, it is best 
to feed thre barley without cooking it ;—boiling it will 
leesen its medicinal propertics. 
DEAD SHEEP. 

If the wool of dead sheep is not wanted for stock. 
ings, it should be sheared off from them instead of be- 
ing picked off. Ifeheared off, it can be sorted by the 
manufacturers, and will be purchased by them at its 
fair value. It is also a great saving of labor. 

STRETCHES, OR COSTIVENESS OF SHEEP. 
This complaint frequently arises from dry hay be- 
coming consolidated in their stomachs. 
Curr.—To half a pint of yeast add half a pint of 
lukewarm water, and, from a boitle, turn it down the 
sheep’s throat. Dose it in this manner once in two or 
three hours, until relieved. 
This medicine operates by dissolving the contents 
of the bowels by fermentation, and will generally ope- 
rate when all other medicines fail—is a cooling and 
safe remedy. Doses of two or three quarts ehould be 
given to oxen anc cows afflicted with dry murrcin, 
which is similar to the complaint among sheep. 

Potutoes.—Sheep are not fond of Potato tops, es- 
pecialiy when they are full grown, or getting old— 
therefore, if your potatoe patch becomes too grasey or 
weedy, either before or aficr hoeing, turn in you, 
sheep, and they will shortly cut down thc grass and 
weeds—on'y be careful to turn them vut a8 soon as 
they heve fia.shed the grass and weeds. 

HOGS IN PASTURES. 

1 bave conversed with many farmers upon the sub- 
ject of letting hogs in upon pasture ground, and | find 
upon inquiry that a majority are in favor of letting 
old hoge in upon pasture ground, and think that they 
add to the quantity of pasturage withont injuring the 
quality. My own impression is the reveree of thie— 
but I find so many large farmers against me that I 














| here remain and stagnate, and putrify, alike prejudi- 
| cial to vegetable and animal bealth. The mode of 


ductive and of enay management, is first to surround 


should be pleased if you would inquire into this sub- 
| ject and notice it in your paper. 


Okiv, July, 1841. COMMUNICATOR 
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The Flowers of Summer. 

Since our last article on flowers was written, we 
have seen the Maheka rose in its glory ; and when 
its tall steme are properly supported by a trellis, its 
dark flowers make a fine display. The Caroline rose 
is well adapted to the same treatment. 

The Greville rose stands on the south side of a 
board fence ; and with no other protection, it has en- 
dured the winter without damage. The flowers 
varying from pure white to almost red purple, even 
in the same panicle, present a pleasing contrast of co- 
lors. 

At different times, we had procured trees of Mag- 
nolia glauca but they could not endure the sun in the 
open border, though the soil had been enriched for 
the purpose. Accident, rather than judgment howe- 
ver, induced us to try one on the north side of aboard 
fence ; and it has grown finely, producing this season, 
for the firet time, two of its white fragrant flowers. 
Sand with a large portion of muck from the woods, 
constitutes the soil. 

Our purple Chinese Mugnolia, mentioned at page 
84, (where its specific name should have been printed 
obovata_) two or three years ago shewed in its yel- 
low leaves that it was euffering from an ungenial soil; 
and we procured sour earth—such as corn would 
dwindle in, from the northern part of Seneca county. 
his material was applied three or four inches thick 
to the bare roots, and covered up with the soil that 
had been removed to give it place. In a few 
weeks the leaves assumed a deeper green ; and two 

of those shrubs, which have been treated in this way, 
might now be chosen as samples of a healthy vegeta- 
tion. 

Verb 'p m grows six or seven feet high, 
and appears to be perennial. The stem supports 
more than fifty lateral branches, crowded with flowers 
ofa golden yellow which in the morning beam are 
ancommonly brilliant. In the afternoon it seems to 
fade, the flowers contracting or falling off ; and in the 
evening it is nearly bereft of beauty. In the morn- 
ing it is again renewed ; and continues to bloom in, 
this manner for a long time. 

The double white Campanula persicifulia has 
blossomed with us for the first time, and equals our 
expectation. This species in ita foilage as weil as ita 
flowers, is among the most elegant of that wide spread- 
ing genus. 

Yucea flaccida was mentioned last year; and re- 
tains to be a favorite. Its large white flowers conti- 
nae long in bloom; and its leaves which are ahund- 
ant and more than a foot in length, are as green in 
winter as in summer. 


Gevere as the drought has been, Bocconia cordata 
disregards it; and from a deep factitious soil, sends up 
stems seven or eight feet high. The light blvsh of 
its petals before they open, which though small, are 
exceedingly numerous, is very conspicuous and 
pleasing. 

Macrotys racemosa, degraded in eome districts un- 
der the name of Black Snake Root, is much admired 
for ita delicate white flowers. Where it is rare, and 
no prejudice exists, it eppears to great advantage. 

Hydrangea quercifoiia, from the far south, has en- 
dared another winter, and retained enough of vitality 
ta come finely into bloom. Tie branches even above 
the snow, were not destroyed, though impaired in 
their vigor; but under the snow it is secure from all 
Mjury by frost. 

The dwarf Horsechestnut (Esculus macrostachya ) 

ve feet high, but flat topped and spreadiug wide, has 
me@merous panicles resembling spikes, projecting 
above the leaves, each nearly a foot in length, crowd- 
ed with white flowers, and reddish anthers on long} 





A year ago we grafted the rose-flowering Locust 
(Robinia hispida) on the common kind, becauee 
the former was not adapted to our soil. It flowered 
the first season, this year it has grown finely, and is 
now in bloom. Some have spoken discouraging!y of 
its duration, but so far it has done well. t 


< 





The Frait Garden. 

The general introduction of frait gardens among 
the freeholders of this district, would go far towards 
revolutionizing public sentiment on the subject of 
petty theft—at least of one kind. People who have 
grown up in the practice of taking whatever they 
could lay their bands on in the shape of fruit when 
the country was new, have in too many instances 
trained up their children in the same licentious habits. 
Steal? no, not they—out of a neighbor’s desk or 
cupboard ; but they would plunder him of the just 
reward of his toil (melons, plums, or peaches,) and 
glory in their wickedness. They would not rob a 
hen-roost—that would be too mean ; bat they would 
rob the tree where the hens roosted, ef every thing 
else that was valuable. 

A sprinkling of depravity bas fallen on every 
neighborhood—on some heavier than on others ; but 
we think there are depredators who would alter their 
course, if the case could be clearly presented to 
their view ; especially those who have any thing of 
their own. The boy who owns a melon patch and 
has to guard it, will be not much disposed to plunder 
his neighbors. A fellow fceling strengthens his vir- 
tue. His mind, in grasping the arguments that 
show his own rights, perceives that they apply with 
equal force to his neighbors, and he learns to respect 
them. 

By way of illustration let ue suppose s case. B 
and C owning village lots devote them to differer.t 
crops. B plants no treestrees cost money, and 
years may pass away before they come into full bear- 
ing. He is satisfied with the kitchen garden, and its 
cabbages, onions and potatoes; while C looking fur- 
ther a-head without neglecting his immedtate wants, 
is preparing to have the cherry, apricot, plum, peach, 
pear and apple, and in process of time he is rewarded 
for his expenditure, toil, and care. Now the whole 
subject of begging or plundering fruit, turns on one 
question: Has B any more right to C’s peaches than 
C has to B’s cabbages? Let them barter, or let 
them buy ; but the honest and honorable who have 
duly considered the subject, can putin no other claim, 
and apply on no other condition. 

I: hes long been a general custom throughout the 
country with them that have fruit, to share it with 
their neighbors ; and in many instances to keep the 
amallest share for themselves. It has not been be- 
cause the proprietor wished to have it eo, but because 
he was not prepared to assert his rights in opposition 
to a public sentiment generally expressed. He did 
not wish to be called stingy, and therefore calmly, 
though reluctantly, submitted to be plundered. 

Before we planted our fruit garden, but while we 
were contemplating the subject, we became satisfied 
that a new stand must be taken—that we must assert 
and stand by the assertion, that the fruit wag exclus- 
ively oura—to use it, to ecll it, or to give it away, to 
whom we pleased, and to nobody else; and as we 
knew that some singularities may be indulged in, 
without impairing a pereon’s character, we determin- 
ed to try the experiment.’ We therefore laid down 
tha rule Not to give fruit to them that ask for it, 
subject to such exceptions however, as might be right 
and proper ; and we have found it to work well. It 


ia the only way to make a fruit garden worth having ; ; 
and we would strongly recommend it to every propri- 





filaments. It combirtes delicacy with eplendon 


etor who wishes fo enjoy the fruit of his Own labor. ¢ 


A Basket of Cherries, 

Every body has eaten cherries; the common 
** sour enough to make a pig squeal,”’ is the ae 
ion of every farm house. What a pity that we the me 
rest satisfied with this miserable apology for 4 ey eae 
superior class of fruite! I os 

I have just had the privilege of iasting several bin age 
received from the garden of our friend D. Thomg| fer 
and beg leave to communicate somewhat of mye ing 
joyments and conclusions, to those readers of) oat 
“Farmer,” who are as uninformed as I have bite, 
been, on this subject 

First, 1 was introduced to the ‘‘ Early Richmon’ j 
pretty fair thought 1, as I drew down the cornen jf} ma 
my eyes—sugar enough added to its rich, though mm} wit 
high flavored pulp, would give us good pies beforey, diac 
had any thing elee. ‘‘ Transparent Guigne” re } 
and high flavored, not quite sweet enough to suitm bee 
taste. ‘White Tartarian’’ a very fine delicig situ 
cherry, noone would say ‘hold, enough,” Wik isp 
dish of this fruit before him. By this time, I bege’ go ¢ 
to think “D. T.’" must have a very fine collection pia 
and felt a good deal like stopping by the way j 


A’ 
mm) I 





company with the good friends mentioned above, by . 
finally concluded to join hands with the ** Carnativn:” 

for size and beauty of appearance this cherry bas fer Yor 
rivals; ita skin is sufficiently capacious to hold balf; thor 
dozen of the common red (if snugly stowed) w bio 
then its complexion eo beautifully mottled! wb re 
could refuse eating it? J did not try; and alihoug bor 
some charge it with having a bitterish taste, I didm Of 
hesitate to say, that no prudent man would refum; pe 
aplace inhis garden. There was a bunch on » ” 
right hand, which in my eagerness J bad alm ool 


overlooked, it was the ** Black Tartarian,”’ for my ail 
years considered as standing without a rival, wi shit 
when I state that itis thought very small unless the 

fourths of an inch in diameter, and that its juice, pu, 

flavor, and bearing qualities are in proportion to is | 
size; perbaps my readers will say as the boys de, “I. mv 
C.”’ (nuff ced.) Animated with my success, | mw 


determined to push my discoveries farther, and ts if 
ed upon along, black, rakish looking fellow cali 7 


‘ Elkhorn,” and by making “ two bites,”” succeeidl 

in dividing it; not that it was tough, by any mem He 
but it justified Prince’s description in *‘being suffices a 
ly hard to carry to market.”” This quality wasm 
very pleasant at first, but after repented trials 
found thata most delicate sweetness was left int 
moutk, which even the remembrance of the one pit 
viously described could not extinguish. In thisopix 
ion, my wife (who in my estimation at least, is ® 
mean judge of these matters) entirely concurs. 

One more, the * Elton’’—and lest I should m_ 
the patience and credulity of those who have | 
thus far I will briefly say that it is a new cherry, ! 
crose between the Yellow Spanish and the hae 
Heart, and taking all things together ‘ we ne'er sal) = 
see its like again.”” In this opinion I am borne st) = 
by thoee best qualified to judge. It ie not to bew) coe 
derstood that all the kinds spoken of ripen st the sm) *" 
time, but with a few of them there is much inequalitf, tery 
some being ready for the table, while others on rs 
same tree are quite green. W. R. SMITH. é 
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Macedon, 7th mo. 23, 1841. 
The Carculio shut out. tara 
eove 


Accultivator of fruit informs us, that soon after the 
flowering season, wishing to preserve some fine #4 
cimens of a fine plum, he made bags, “ of that tit 
stuff, you know,” snid he, *‘ that women make ca 
of,” and inclosed portions of the bearing brands 
The result is, that those portions are thickly 
with fair untouched fruit, while it has entirely falle, 
in consequence of the attacks of the Curculio, : 





the rest of the tree. 
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~ | yuit to Mr, Sheifer’s Farm (in Wheatland.) 
ommon mj) jt affords us much pleasure to publish the following 
he sesount of the operations of our friend Sheffer. Far- 
it We soy pers would find it grea‘ly to their advantage to visit 
r fora ey each other more frequently; and we wish our friends 

| yoald oftener send us their observations on the man- 
everal kin! agement and success of their neighbors. Mr. Shef- 

| ferisa plain hardworking every-day farmer, enjoy- 


». Thora 


tof myq,, ing a> greater advantages than are possesse:l by thou- 
ders of 4, sands of othera in our land.—Eps. 
Ove hither, _- 

For the Now Genesee Earmer. 
Lichmong: Mussrs. Eprrors—In making a visit to our towns- 
@ cornenj} man,George Sheffer, Inst week, I was so well pleased 


with what I saw of his management, that | am in- 
daced to send you a short sketch of my observations. 

Mr. Sheffer's farm consists of 360 acres, and hae 
been in the possession of the family Sf years. kt is 
situated a little below the mouth of Allen Creek, and 
is part of the farm that was purchased of Indian Allen, 
po called. About two-thirds of the land is Genesee 
Fists, the remainder undulating oak land. 
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Instock, Mr. S. is doing a fair business, with cat- 
tle, sheep and hoge. His cows, (of the native mixed 
breeda,) cannot probably be excelled in Western New- 
York; and his other cattle are also fine. He has a 
thorough bred Durbam bull, pure white; and a full 
blood Devon bull. He is this year breeding from 
the latter. In bis pasture I saw a pair of young 
horses, of the Sir Isaac stock, very large and fine. 
Ofsheep, he has eome of the improved Leicester and 
gme ofthe Merino breed; both kept distinct. He 
gives the Leicesters the preference, and says the 
greater quantity of wool they afford, will more than 
make uo for the lesser price: besides, they are one- 





rival, wi third better for mutton. He said nothing of the diff- 
unless the erence in feed; and if that was taken into the ec- 
Juice, pi, count, i think the balance might he in favor of the 
2% > Merinos. His hogs are of the Leicestershire breed, 
ye do, “K with a small cross of the Byfield. He has 63 one 
en year-old store hogs, wintered mostly on cooked roots, 
. > (Potatoes and Mangle Wurtzels we presume. Eps.) 
low cali They are now running in the clover pasture, with 
succeei about the same number of pigs, all in fine conditivn, 
nny Mell “He kept his hogs in close pens through the winter, 
g suffices and thus made 100 Joads of first rate manure which he 
ny UEP applied to the land for his root crops. (lam ef tho 
me opinion that he might improve on his pig management, 
by ieeding bailed corn with his roots; and if he had it 
sa ground and slightly fermented it would be’ still bet- 
leaet, is “7 
— In wheat growing, Mr. S. is not behind his neig. 


should tx, bors, He has 110 acres, mostly extra-fine, for thie 
have rif se8e0n. Some on the flat was injured by the winter 
cherry, t and the high water this spring, and is consequently 
a Whi, quite thin; but it is not filled with cockle or chess, as 
ne'er shal) ome of the readers and correspondents of the Far- 
borne ot) mer might suppose; on the contrary, not a stalk of 
t tobem, ekle could be seen, and in going more than 200 rode 
a the ws around and through his wheat, I only found one soli- 
inequality, tary root of chess, and that be said was chargeable to 
ers one, ‘™e, for I furnished him the seed. Ii the advocates 
MITH. | °% transmutation would take a walk through his 
wheat, Ithink their faith would be somewhat sha- 
ken; for here, if any where, is the place for wheat to 
turn to chess; when it has been severely frozen, and 
» after the) @overed with water. 
: oe 
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Of Corn, he has 17 acres, planted on sward land, 
turned over and well harrowed, (after being covered 
with manure.) This crop looks remarkably well, 
and if the weather proves favorable will afford a great 
yield. In passing through it, I could not discover 
ay pumpkin vines, and was informed by Mr. S. they 
ba not grow in, the shade, where the corn was so 

‘ek, 





He kas 27 acres of Oats, a part of which are on the 
land where his root crops were raised last year, and 
are very heavy. The remainder are on sward land 
turned over, rolled and harrowed in; these bid fair to 
afford a good yield. He observed that if oats did not 
fetch three shillings a bushel, he fed thern out. 

Of Barley, he has about 10 acres, half of the six- 
rowed, and half of the two-rowed kind. He gives 
the latter the preference. 

In Roet Culture Mr. Sheffer is quite at home, and 
is operating with a masterly hand. His long, straight 
rows of Beets, Carrois, Potatoes, and Ruta Bagas, 
are a sight worthseeing. He has nine acres of pota- 
toes planted in drills, manured in the rows, of the Ro- 
har, Mercer, and Ox-Noble or large pink-cye varie- 
ties. He expecta they will average four hundred 
bushels per acre. Next are two acres of Mangel 
Wurtzel, in rows tweaty-seven inches apart, and the 
plants from six to nine inches apart in the row. Then 
two acres of Sugar Beets, three ecrcs of Carrots, and 
four acres of Ruta Bagas, ali in similar rows and all 
looking very even and thrifty. With ruta bagas be 
is very successful. He is very liberal with seed, ue- 
ing three pounde to theacre. The amount of labor 
expended upon the root crops, including preparing 
the land, seeding, thinning, and twice dressing has 
averaged about ten days work per acre. 

In taking a peop into his garden I found another 
sight that but few farmers can exhibit. A good as- 
sortment of vegetable luxuries, all thriving in their 
proper places, and free from weeds. His melon vines 
were s0 fine that I enquired his mode of culture; and 
was infcrmed that he first opened a trench about two. 
feet wide and one deep; this is filled two-thirds full of 
hog manure and the other third a little rounding with 
river eand, on which the seed is planted. 

The cider mill is but little used. With his large 
orchard, Mr. Sheffer only made three or four barrels of 
cider the past year, and that was used for vinegar and 
apple-eauce. No spiritous liquors are used on his 
farm. The apples are mostly fed 4o atock. 

Last, though not least, I took great pleasure in 
viewing the Apiary. Mr. S. has 16 swarms of bees 
in Week's Vermont hives; with the boxes or draw- 
-ers filled or nearly filled with fine white honey, and 
the little workers busily stowing away their treasures 
for the owner, who says, Go on, industrious bee; | 
will only take what you can well spdf from your 
store. With these hives the honey can be taken at 
eny time without destroying or disturbing the bees. 

Respectfully, yours, 
RAWSON HARMON, JR. 

Wheatland, Monroe Co. July 17, 1841. 





Berkshire Hogs. 

A. C. Blackwell, of Round Grove, Mo., requests 
“(a full déscription of the never-varying flesh marks 
of Berkshire hogs,’’ adding that there are a great 
many imported into that State as Berkshires, some 
white with black spots, others black with white feet, 
face, and the tip of theirtale. He wishes the neccs- 
sary information to prevent imposition on himself and 
many other subscribers. We lope some one, properly 
informed in this particular, will give the necessary 
information in our next number; juat observing at 
present, that a very large portion of the Berkshires 
now in this country are uf the eolor our correspondent 
speaks of,—black, with white face, feet, and tail t'p, 
(not exactly nine white hairs in the tail, as some have 
humorously and sarcastically said ;) some others are 
spotted ; and some are even noticed on the most res- 
pectable authority, as being white. We consider the 
shape, not the color, as the distinguishing feature, 
and as this cannot be easily described by worda, we 
must either refer our‘eorrespondent to some well execut- 





what is far better, to the living specimen, obtained 
from some honest and competent importer and raiser 
of the breed. We hepe to see something more satis- 
factory from some of our correspondenis under this 
head next month. e 





For the New Geneose Farmer. 

Sugar Beets Plough Late and Plant Early. 

Messrs. Enrrors—Finding that some of our beat 
Farmers had abandoned root culture, I inquired the 
reasons: ‘‘ A puttcring business—hired men won't 
work at it,”” *‘ increase don’t pay the malting,’’ &¢, 
Now if the time employed in digging, and picking 
up small potatoes in the fall wae spent ia hauling long 
manure on to a single acre of ground and ploughing 
it under, this acre would be ready early in the spring 
for sugar beets with harrowing only. Plant as early 
as the ground is dry enough, thin out and transplant 
as soon as the beets are three or four inches high, and 
by the first July some of the beets will measure five 
or six inches in circumference. I admit that if a piece 
of ground is half ploughed in the spring aad planted 
just before the droughts of summer commence, that 
the culture of beets will prove a putiering business, 
and the increase will not pay the malting. 

SENECA. 

Waterloo, July 18, 184}. 
P. S.—I have now sugar beets in my garden, self- 
sowed and transplanted in May, that will now mea- 
sure four inches in diameter abeve the ground—heavy 
clay soil. 8. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Wheat Culture. 

Messrs. Enyrons—Having been a reader of th® 
Old and of the New Genesee Farmer from their 
first establishment, I have observed that some branch- 
es of agriculture have been much neglected, while oth- 
ers of minor importance have received their full share 
ofattention. I refer to our great staple wheat, as 
one of the much neglected, yet one that interests ug 
more in this vicinity than all othere. Now why it is 
go after so many repeated calls, I leave for others to 
say, and propose to break the ice on this subject by 
briefly giving you the results of my experiments. 

The field contained six acres of land, principally oe- 
cupied with Canada thistles, and on which a Florida 
war had been waged for twenty-five years or more, 
with little prospect of success or termination, cost- 
ing, as is always the caee, all that was cbtained. 

In 1837, in the latter part of May, I broke it up, 
and drew on it about one hundred and eighty loads of 
manure. J plougbed the ground deep four times, and 
harrowed it as often, in the heat of summer. From 
the tenth to the filteenth of September, I epread the 
manure on the ground, sowed the wheat at the rate 
of one bushel and a peck per acre, and ploughed it in, 
and then passed over it lengthwise with a light har- 
row. The result was, thatI killed three instead of 
two birds with one stone, for I harvested three hun- 
dred and forty one dozen sheaves, a part of which 
being thrashed by iteelf, gave one bushel to eleven and 
a half sheaves. The whest was the red chaff bald, 
and the soil was a black loam with a subsoil of clay. 
Proof of the above can be furnished if needed. 

In the above pices it cost me but little more than 
other fields of similar size, | received about twice as 
many bushels of wheat, killed the Canada thistles, 
and my ground is in good condition for after-erop- 
ping. AUGUSTUS D. AYERS. 

Romuius, June 26, 1841. 





Pig Sale.—J Lossing of Albany has solda Bark- 
shire boar and sow, the former for $200, and the lat- 
ter for $300, to W. P. Curd of Kentecky. The 





| ed pa-traits, which we have rarely eeen eurse!ves, or to 


i boar with h’s cage weighed £80 Ibs. 
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, For the New Genesee Farmer, 
Inflamable Gas exhatled by Flowers. 

Messrs. Evirors—Having recently tried some ex- 
periments on the Dictamnus rubra, or Red Fraxinell, 
I have thought it desisable to communicate the recult 
of the same through the medium of the Farmer. 

The Dictamnus rubra (and alba) is one of our most 
hardy herbaceous pereunial plants, and is universally 
admired, not only for its grea, beauty, but algo for its 
peculiar fragrance. Its bright leaves, its erect pusi- 
tion, its long spikes of fine flowers, cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention of the most casual observer. 

In some nursery cataloguesit is stated that this plant 
exhales an inflammable gas; yet probably but few 
pereons have tried any experiments to test this pe- 
culiar property of this plant. A few days since, 
having several of these plants in full bloom, (and 
it is only when in full bloom that they appear to 
emit the strongest edour,) I repaired to the gar- 
den in the evening to try the experiment On ap- 
plying a lighted candle to the base of the spike of 


flowers, it instantly exploded, and in a moment the | 


whole flower was cnwrapped ina blaze. On apply- 
ing the candle to the top of the flower, it had no effect. 
When applied half way down, the gas only above that 
point would explode, but none Lelow; and thus the 
explosion was only complete when the torch was ap- 
plied to the base of the stem or flower. 

T also tried the same experiment on the Dictamnus 
alba, which produced similar results, only that the 
quantity of gas emitted from this plant appeared to be 
much less than that emitted from the rubra. The 
explosion is something like that produced from the 
ignition of a smal] quantity of gunpowder; yet it 
produces no injury to the flowers, 

B. HODGE. 

Buffalo Nursery, June, 1841. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Best Time for Cutting Timber, 
Messrs. Eprrorns—Your article in a recent number 
of the Farmer, under the above enption, is on an im- 
portant subject, and contains some valuable sugges- 
tions I coincide with you in opinion that the sum- 
mer is the best time for cutting timber; but not that 
every period of the summer is equally good. In the 


timber has been cut eccording to the old Dutch rule, 
in the dark of the moon in August,—which is a8 near 
the exact time, as any person, relying on lunar in- 
fluence, coul: approximate to it; and every third year 
the rules might very nearly correspond. 

The period mentioned, appears to constitute some- 
thing of a crisis in almost all vegetation of a ligneous 
character. The simple belting of a tree, will so ef- 
fectually destroy viiality, that not a sprout will ever 
shoot up from the roctsorsiump. It is the only time 
at which I have ever even partially succeeded in sub- 
duing the ‘* round eap”’ ( Cephaluntius occidentalis ) 
which infests our meadows and flat grounds, and which 
grows from the smaticst section of a root J eradica- 
ted it entirely, by a single operation, so that there was 
scarcely a vestige of it for several years afterwards. 

Close obzervation is necessary, to enable one to de- | 
| signate the precise time when the work shou!d be per- 
The moment to begin, is when the bark is 


T. &. P. 














| formed. 
found to adhere closely to the wood. 


| 


Virginia, 6 mo, 20, 1841. 





The Hessian Fly. 

Extract from remarks on the liessian Fly, read before the 
Calhoun County | Michigan] Agricuitural Society, by the 
president, Judge Hickox. 

‘© GextLemen—We have a fine climate, lees snb- 
ject to high winds, to sudden changes from cold to Lot, | 
from too much wetness to drovght, from deep enow 
to bare ground, than is enjeyed at the east. The snil | 
of this country is for the most part a sandy or gravelly 
| loam; rain soon subsides in the carth, while the grent | 
| proportion of lime it contains, secures the crop against | 
the dangers of excessive dryness. [tis is easily cul- | 
tivated, and its ingredicnts are exnctly adapted for the | 
production of wheat and for grazing; two branches of 
business which should always citer into our system of | 
Agriculture. | 

** But we labor under two embarassments; the onc | 
which is of paramount importance to all othere, be- | 
cause it is the nursing mother of a'l of them, is the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘The fly is not found, or at least rarely, on Inndg 
that are subject to carly and late trosie, such os.our 
prairics, or che high lands on the head waters of our 
streams. Fut it would seem that the other parts of 
the State must be particularly subject to its ravegoa, 
and that there is no variety of wheat that can long re. 
sist this formidzble enemy. 

** Prerentire —The preventives which are megt 
likely to be efficient, are, not to eow until October; in 
the spring of the year, coon after the fly has deposited 
its eggs, while the plants ere wet with rain or dew, 
sow the wheat ficld with cau:te lime, or feed down 
the wheat close to the ground, by a drove of cattle, or 
what is better, by n flock of sheep, sufficiently large to 
perform the operation in a few days—not to sow a field 
of wheat adjoining one from which a erop has been re. 
cently taken—plough under wheat etubble in autumn 
—de-troy all the voluntary wheat plants that may ap. 
pear on the stubble ground before October, by the use 
of a drag or in eome other way, and cultivate land in 
ihe best manner, 50 as to lave no week or stunted 

plants, 

** Rotation of crops a preventive —Butall this trou. 
ble to guard agains: the Hyesian Fly may be saved by 


! the introduction of a proper system of rotation of 


crops. <A strict adherence to the true principles of 
husbandry admits, nevertheless, of a considerable ya. 
rintion.’’— Western Farmer. 





Important Discovery==Lestroying Insects, 

We embrace the earliest moment, after the receipt 
ofthe following letter, to lay it before our readers, 
The season ie not yet so far advaneed that the process 
may not be beneficial to those who put it in operation; 
M. P. Witwer, Esq, President of the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society: 

Sin—Having discovered a cheap snd effectual 
mode of destroying the Rose Slug, I wish to te 
come a competitor for the premiuim ollered by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. After very ma. 
ny satisfactory experiments with the following sub. 
stance, I am cenvinced it will ccstroy the above insect, 
in either of the states in which it appears on the 
plent, as the fly, when it is laying its eggs, or the 
slug when itis commiiting its cepredations on the 
foilage. 

Warate Or. Soar, dissolred at the rate of two 


want of sucha market for our produce as will in-| pownds to fifteen gallons of water. 1 have weed t 
duce us, by its profitablences, to to eultivate our! stronger without imjury to the plants, but find the 
farms as to have at least one hal’ or two-thirds of our} above mixture effectual in the destruction of the in 
lots in grass while the others are under the operation: eect. As I find, from experiments, there isn difier- 
of the plough. In practice, this will be tound indis | ence in the strength of the eoup, it will be better for 
pensable, especially where t'e price of Agricultural | persons using it to try it diluted as above, and if it 
produce is low, and the wages of our labor are high. | does not kill the insect, add a litte more soap, with 

** The eecend embarassment arises from the ;reva-| caution. In eorrcsponding with Messrs. Downer, 
lence of the Hessian Fly, which has the Inst ecacon| Austin & Co., on ihe diflerence in its sppeerance, 
destroyed, it is believed, more than two-thirds of the; they sny—** Whale Oi! Soap varics much in its re- 
wheat crop in this country. This formidable insect! lative etrength, the article not be ng made es Soap, 





early part of the season the flow of sap is so abundant, 
that the retention of the juices in the pores of the tim- 
ber is liable to produce fermentation, and consequent- | 
ly, premature decay. If there be a period when the | 
eirculation is almost inactive—when the eap neariy | 
ceases to flow and the bark to ran—it appears to me 
that reason would designate that as the most proper | 
time to perform the work. The qualitics of the enp, | 
instead of being watery and abundant, as is the case 
early in the summer, will have become concentrated 
and viscid; and instead of hastening decay, will no 
doubt contribute to durability. 

_ That there is such a period, is a well known fact. 
I. occurs in the month of August, a few days earlier | 
or Inter, according to circumstances, but generally | 
from the 15th to the 20th, and continues only fora | 
very limited time. If the weather is dry, its continu- | 
ance will be s»mewhat longer. Persons who are in 
the habit of inoculating fruit trees, select the period of 
the autumnal flow of sap, which is from the Ist to the 
10th of September, as the most eligible for propaga- 
ting some species. 

I have frequently had timber cut in August, and J 
ean certify that the wood is very compact and solid. 
Tt has a different appearance from that cut in winter— 
looking and feeling as if it had been oiled. My own 
experience does not extend farther back than ten or 
twelve yenrs; but I have known, and could cite. a 
number of cases of remarkable durability, when the 











April or beginning of May. 


but being formed in our process of bleaching oil. 
ago, and was supposed to have been brought from} When it is of very sharp tnste, end dark appearance, 
Germany in a ship which transporied the Hessian’ the alkali predominates, and when light colored and 
Army to Long Island during the Revolutionary War. ! flat taste, the grease predeminatcs.’? The former! 
It has, however, been well ascertained that the insect! have generally used, but have tried the light colored, 


was first discovered on Long Island, about sixty years | ! 






is indigenous in the United States, jand find it equally effectual, but requiring a litle 
*¢ From the best accounts we have been able to cb-! more soap—say two pounds to thirteen gallons of 

tain of the Hessian Fly, it chooses for its prey the | water. 

werkest plant. In this respeet itresemblesa mystothe: | Mode af preparation. Teke whatever quantity of 


conp you wish to prepare, and dissulve it in boiling 


insect depredators, who prefer ty make their repnsts on | 
water, about one quart to a pound: in this way strain 


the delicate encchar ne juice of plants of a stunted | 
growth. tis a viporens, and usunlly deposirs its eggs | it throngh a fine w:re or Lair seive, which takes ont 
in the gutteron the upper leaves, and in someinstan-| the dist, and prevents its stopping the valves 
ces on the under as well as the upper eides. In four} of the engine or the nose of the syringe: then add 
or fiye days the eggs hatch, and the enterp lars crawl! cold water to make it the proper etrengih: apply ito 
down the leuf to its intersection with the staik, where | the rose-bush with a bond engine or eyringe, with es 
they may be fuund beneath the sheath, so minute as; much foree as praciicab'e, and be sure that every pet 
scarcely to be seen by the naked eye. This insect has! of the leaves is well eaturnted with ihe liquid. . What 
two generations ina year, distinctly marke, alt!.ongh | fails to the ground in application, will do geod in dc 
in scattered instances it may be fonnd in all its various! stroying the worms end enriching the coil, and from 
states of existence, from April to October. First! its triff'ng cost, it can be used with profusion. A 
generation. In spring, the eges are jain in the latter! hogsead of 156 gations cosis forty-five cente—not 
end of April or begint ng of Miy, and are hatched, | quite four mills per gailon. Foer'y in the morning, 
and the caterpillars appx. in diny. In the latter end | 


‘erin the evening, is the proper time to apply it 0 
of May, or the first of June, they change to the chry- | the pisnts. 

anlis or flax seed state; at harvest apartof thechrysalis} As there are many other troublesome and destruc: 
nre carried off tie field with the grain, but most of | tive insests the above preparation will desiroy 28 ef 
them remain in the stubble in their original nest at the | feetually ns the rose slag, it_ may be of benefit to the 
intereection of the leaf with the stalk. The later end| community to know the differcnt kinds upon which 
of July or first of August, they take wings and depo | | bave tried it with success. 

eit their eggs the latter end of Angust and in Septem- The Thrips, ofven called the Vine Fretter, 8 small, 
ber. Second generation. In a tew days efter the | 1 ght cotored or spotted fly, quick in motion, which in 
eggs are Inid, they are hatched, and the caterpillars | some places are making the rose bush nearly 26 bad 
pass into the chrysalis or flax seed state in October, | in appearance as the effects of the slug. Aphis, of 
and in this state they remain during winter, an! »p.| Plant Louse, under the name of green or brown fly, 
pear with wings and lay their eggs the lattcr end of | en insect not quick in motion, very abundant on, & 
desttuctive to, the young shoots of the Rose, te 
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Peach tree, and many other plants. The Black Fly, 

avery troublesome and destructive insect, that infest 

the young shoots of the Cherry and the Snow Ball 

tree. I have never known any pus:iive cure for the 

effects of this insect until this time. Two varieties 
of iusects that ere destructive to, and very much dis- 
figure Evergreene, the Balsam or Balm of Gilead Fir 
jn particular, one an Aphis, the other very much 
like the rose slug. The Acarus, or red spider, that 
well known pest to gardeners. 

The Disease Mildew on the Gooseberry, Peach, 
Grape Vine, &c., &e., is checked and entirely de- 
gro,ed by & weak dressing of the solution. 

The above insects are generally all destroyed by 
one application, if properly applicd to all pmts of the 
foilage. The eggs of most insects continue to hate 
in yotation, during their scason. ‘T'o keep the plants 
perfectly clean, it will be necessary to dress them two 
or three times. 

The Canker Worm. As the trees on this place 
are not troubled with this worm, J have not had an 
opportunity of trying experiments by dressing the 
treee, but have collected the worms, which are killed 
by being touched with the liquid. The expense o! 
labor and engines for dressing large trece, to be « flect- 
ual, may be more than the application of it will war- 
rant; but I think by enturating the ground under the 
trees With the liquid, about the time the insect changes 
from the chrysalis state and ascends the trees, will de. 
stroy themi; or, when the moth is on the tree, before 

laying its egge, they may be destroyed without much 
Inbor; in either case, the mixture may be applicd 
much stronger than when it comes in contact with 
the foilage. Laying it on the trunk and branches of 
the tree, atthe consistency of thick paint, destroys 
the brown, scaly insect on the bark, and gives the 
treeasmooth, glossy, and healthy appearance —N. 
E. Farmer. Davin Hacresrton. 

Watertown, June 19th, 1841. 





From the American Farmer. 
The Rose=-Rug. 

This little insect wherever it is known at all, is 
known to be extremely destructive to some other 
flowers as well as the rose, and is sometimes go nu- 
merous as to destroy all the early cherries, the haut- 
boys, the grapes, and sometimes the more delicate 
varicties of the perch. Many years ago! have often 
Jost all these fruits except some of the varicties of the 
peach by these insects Of late years they have 
done me little or no injury, and they are nearly extir- 
pated from my premises—they are only to be scen at 
the places of their destruction—these are Linden trees 
when in blossom. When these trees first begin to 
blorsom about my yard and garden, at one of them 
ovrahard naked wall, [ waa surprised to find the 
re°bug, which had been vastly numerous and de- 
structive for many years before, dead in great quan- 
tities under it—as many asa pint or quart might be 
sweptup under it ata time dead. My firet impres- 
sion was, that the bugs died about the linden tree af- 
ter depositing their eggs and terminating their natural 
career, but such is not the fact, and I now speak with 
confidence after several years observation and expe- 
rience when I say, the blossom of this tree destroys 
them, and will extirpate,or nearly so,the race from its 
immediate vicinity, on the farm on which they grow. 
Thais fact seems to be out of the ordinary course of 
natare, ‘or we are taught to believe that all animals 
ina natural stxte are led by the wise instinet of na- 
ture to avoid that which will poison or destroy them. 
In rushing into the enjoyment of the delicious fra- 
grance and honey of this flower, they precipitate them- 
eclves on their own destruction. 

[ state this fwet, for the information of florists and 
fruiters, ancl hope that those better skilled in phi- 
losophy and natural history, may sulve the seeming 
heteredoxy. T. E. 





No End to Improvement, 

He that believes agriculture is perfect, and that we 
have nothing to do but pursue the old end beaten track, 
as blind animals move round the tread mill, deserves 
our compassion, -Nature proclaims that neither agri 
culture, nor any other branch of natural science, can 
ever become perfect. The mind of man is capable of 
indefinite improvement, go are eli the productions of 
nature. For examples, look at the valuable plants 
in the condition in which they were first found in 
their native woods, The varions kinds of corn, po- 
tatoes, cabbages, fruits, &c., were all, before they 
were touched by the finger of culture, as unlike what 
they now are, as different species are unlike. They 
are all susceptible of continual improvement, all ever 


the potato was a ueelecs, unhealthy vegetable in the 
woods cf Svuth America, where it was first found, 
but it has been so changed by the band of care and in- 
dustry, as to become large and healthy, and now sup- 
plies food for more human beings throughout the |t 


doubt destined to as much future improvement as it 
has received in ‘he past. Compare the maize or [n- 


roasting ear around the wigwam, with its hundred |] 
varieties in its present maturity, yielding in value its | t 
countless thousands to rational wealth. 


this valuable plant is still susceptibie. 
The eucecssion of the sensons—the calm—the storm 


venly bodies—the nature of the earth—the food of 
plants—the influence of water, light, heat and air on 
the growth of vegetation—the proper composition of 
ihe various soils to furnish the greatest amount of 
production, will ever be subjects too broad for the full | t 
grasp of the most profound philosophers, and in the 
untathomable profundities ot which, new discoveries 
will be made as long as thie frame of nature shall en- 





Humbugs. 
Almost every year gives birth to some new word, 
orsome new and peculiar meaning to the old word, 
in the English, or rather American, language,—co 
that there will bea need of dictionary makers and 
new lexicons as long as the Anglo Saxon race exists. 
In the political vocabulary, the introduction and per- 
manent use of new terms, has become rery common. 
Take, for instance, the word ‘ gerrymander’’—an 
entirely original one, which was invented in the days 
of Gov. Gerry, or the words ‘ twaddler,’’ “loco. 
foco,’’ and the like, which have obtained a political 
significaacy, that until lately, were unknown in the 
English language; are not euch terms evidence of the 
iexicographical genius of our political fellow citizens? 
The word ‘humbug,”’ is another term which, of 
jate yeare, has assumed a new significancy; and for 


usa And we are | It was never pretended that they were. 
just now beginning to sce the improvement of which | trary, it was always said, they. were not very good 
for a uses, and were more appropriate for 
stock. 
—the course of the winds—the revolution of the hea- | them “ Inimbug”’ if you will; nevertheless they are 
great yielders; and if it so happened that we in 
Maine have another sort, not thus made conspicnors 
before the public by accounts of them, which yield es 
much—the good luck is ours—no one is injured by 


dure.—Mo, Farmer. them. 


notfind them the best }ota.s n Maine, an 
greatest yielders ever sen, why sbould the eced 
stores be blamed for enabling them to uy the exyeri- 
ment? 


more experimentally of this. 
ment on a liberal seale, not for onr own, but for the 


to the world—just as they were. 
the knowlege at our cost. 
China Tree Corn was adapted to our latitude. 
was a point to be ascertained. We found out that it 
is not, and we told the public so. 


For ourselves, individually, there was always 


eomething from the first and earliest descriptions 
which we saw, that led us to doubt whether the Ro- 
hans were much better potatoes or greater yielders 


han the long reds; and eo we never recommended 


éarth, than any plant, save corn and rice, and is no | or said much about them—not choosing to make any 
Fag orto give the results of them to the 
n t public. 
dian corn, aa first seen in the feeble stalk and slender | fore? 


But these are called a ‘*humbug.’” Where- 
Do they not yield largely?’ They do, Very 
argely?’ They do. So much then is gained. Are 
hey not better than many other potatoes for cooking? 
On the con- 


In this, then, there was no deception. Call 


he Rohans. Why then should such terrible jidg- 


ments be decreed against the New Yorkers who pro- 
duced and complimented a new kird that yields so 
well in that estate. 


People here were anxious to try 


The eeed stores were called upon to procure 
them. They did so to oblige customers. Purchasers 
bought one or two each and tried them. If they did 


ve 


And now of the China Tree Corn. We can speak 
We tried the experi- 


yublic benefit, and gave the result of our operations 
So that others had 
We never enid that the 
That 


It should be recollected that Thorburn from whom 


the seed was obtained, resides in the city of New 


His 


the harmless insect that huma its merry music in the 
nocturnal atmosphere, has come, rather, to signify 
whatever in politics, religion, science, agriculture or 
the arts, deceives the people by promising much and 


performing littl. Andso now, whatever does not 


come fully up to what was premised, or raiher what 
was expectcd by a misconsiruction of the pretengion, 
is familiariy stigmatized asahumbug. There is dan- 
ger that we may go too far in this unceremoniously 
bestowing opprobrious terms upon every thing that 
does not meet our expectations. By euch a prema- 
ture course, we may often do real injustice to men 
who are engaged in great improvements. Their in- 
ventions and improvements may at firet not fulfil all 
the expectations which were raised; still they may be 
of some value and ultimately prove of great service 
when the full design is completed; at least their mo- 
tives and intentions are good, and should receive the 
charity, rather than the unmeasured censure of the 
public. 

Take, for instance, the experiments that are made 
and the suggestions which are offered, relating to 
Agriculture. No improvements can be had withon 
experiments. Itis not to be expected that all should 
succeed. But what then? sbail more be made? 
Some may be partially eucccesful—leaving room fer 
still furtber improvement; others may be pericet at 
once Ifnow a person who thinks ke has made, end 
actually hag made some improvement, publishes the 
results of hia expcriments, under the influence of that 
partiality which is always bestowed on one’s own 
offspring, and an expeciation is therefore raised, in 
less partin’ minds which is not ful/y suatained— 
though there may be improvement—is it fair or gen- 
eroua, to denounce the whole as a ‘ humbug,’’ and 
its author as a base man and deceiver? We think 
not. Some how or other, whatever gets in print, 
some readers are apt to look upon as heving a conse- 
quence—that authorizes higher expectations than if 
the same thing had come to them in precisely the 
same words, from the lips of a neighbor. Exorbi- 
tant expectations, in this caee, are the fault of the 
reader, rather than the writer; and if disappointment 
follows, the blame is not altogether on one side. 

We make these remarks now in relation to two ar- 
ticles in agriculture, which we notice many persons 
are disposed, off band, to denounce as ‘* humbugs,”’ 
because expectations have been raised, either through 
the faults of rendere, who ascribe an undue impor- 
tance to what appears in print, or to the writers who 
under the influence of a parental partiality have de- 
scribed them. Weallude to the Rohan potatoes and 


ed to it, beyond any corn we ever saw. 


York. His crop was raised on Long Jsland. 
descriptions of its capacities related to that latitude. 
He never said it would flourish and ripen in Maine; 
and if we choose to try the experiment here we must 
do itat our risk, and if it failed, not blame the corn 
for what it could do in the Middle States, but could 
not do in Maine or in Canada. We have no doubt 


that it tsa very earlycorn for that latitude; and that 
what Thorburn sai 
relates to the region where he raiscd it, which was the 
place ef his descriptions. 
like trees bearing cars on branches. 
emendation made by the conjecture of some secular 
editor, for whose description Thorburn wes not re- 
sponsible. Thetruth is, it isa tremendous great corn, 


of it is mainly true, so far as 


Ho never said that it grew 
This was an 


It grows like a forest, and will yield, in climates suit- 
This we pro- 


ved by actual experiment. The year we planted it, 


as we did ena large scale, the scason was dark, cold 


and wet. It didnot have a fair chance with us, But 
still fearful as the odds were against us,—the seed 
having been raised three or four hundred miles eouth 
of ue, the most of it did ripen. Last year, we plant- 
ed some from our own seed, and that was fully ripe 
long and long before any froate. We are not sure 
yet, that it may not be acclimated and become a fine 


corn for us in Maine—bating its exhausting proper- 


ties—for it will exhaust the land at a great rate, as is 
natural where a great crop is yielded. 

People may cal] ita “humbug,” if they choose, 
but it is no bumbug in New York and Penneylvania, 
for we very frequently see accounts in the agricultu- 
ral journals of those etates, setting forth exampics in 
varioue places of its successful culture, and of its enor- 
mous yield. We ought not, in Maine, to expect a 
corn to flourish here, which is adepted to the Middle 
States. ' 

People brought it here from curiosity, to plant. To 
gratify this curiosity our secd stores obtained eeme of 
iton sale But who was really injured by it? Not 
one in an hundred bought evena eingle ear, which 
cost the capital sum of twenty five cents; and most 
procured but afew kernels ata price of a glass of rum. 
This expense, therefore, could not have been a great 
injury to any one, and certainly not much land was 
lost by its occupancy with the plants. People had 
ibe opportunity to try the experiment, and this they 
did without injury to themselves. If they were sat- 
isfied—well; if they were not, let them not ecold as 
if they had been imposed upon and robbed of a whole 
summer’s work, and their farm to boot. | It is well w 
try experiments, though they fail sometimes. — Meine 
Cultivator. 








running in:o new varieties. It is not long ago, that 


the China Treo Corn. 
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Apologies and Promises. 

The absence of the managing editor during the 
pest month, must serve as an excuse for any defects 
that may appear in this number of our paper. For the 
same reason we have not yet completed the new ar- 
rangements alluded to in onr last. We can essure 
ear readers, however, that suck measures are in pro- 
gress as cannot {nil to give them increased satisfaction. 
A new Power Press will be procured expressly for 
this work, and a better quality of paper will be ob- 
tained, so aa to improve its appearance and secure 
ponctuality. More attention will be paid to the edi- 
torial department than heret»fore, and more aid is ex- 
pected from valuable correspondents—so much for 
this time. Now have patience with us readers; and 
see if we do not perform all that we have promised, and 
myre too, before many months. 





The Fair at Syracuse, 

Oar readers will not forget the State Agricultnral Fair to 
be held at Syracuse on the 29.h and 30th of next month 
(Sept.) The place selected is a good one, and articles for 
exhibition eap he traysported there with little risk or ex- 
pense We trust the farmers of Western New York will 
do themselves credit on the occasion. For list of premiumr, 
&e. see last montl—further particulars hereafter. 





Monroe County Agricultural Society Notice. 

Tho Officers and Town Committees of this Socicty will 
Please remember the meeting on the 28th August. The 
town Committees are expected to make their reports at that 
time, en] arrangements are to be made for the coming ex- 
hibition. 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Notices of the formation of ¢ goodly number of county so- 
gieties have appeared during the past month, but having 
been absent tii almost our day of publication we are unable 
to give them that attention we could swish, and zome must 
be defe:red entirely till next month, We intendto publish 
a complete list of the societies in the State, and give the 
names of the officers and time of holding the fairs, in the 
Western and central counties. 

Cayuga County. 

This society was organized at Auburn, July 22, 1°41. A 
cons:itution was adopted and the following persons appoint- 
od officers of the society : 

Geenser—Humpbrey Howland, Ledyard. 
Vice Peesipexts—John M. Shersvood, Auburn; Loring 
Willard, Aurelius; Isaac Bell, Brutus; L. M. Hollister, 
Cato; Levi Colvin, Conquest; D. O. Durkee, Ira; Wm, 
r. Tompkins, Flemming; Mathias Hutchinson, Genoa; 
Wing Tabor, Moravia; Samuel Bell, Mentz; Isaac Sisson, 
Locke; Gco. R. Brinkerhoff, Owasco; Jonathan Richmond, 
yard ; Mr. Fuller, Sempronius; John W. McFcdilen, 
sterling; Ex. A. Howland, Venice; Matthias Vanderhyden. 
Victory ; John Sitser, Sennezt ; U. F. Doubleday, Scipio; 
Luther Fuller, Niles; Henry Crane, Springport; Martin 
Birker, Summerhill, 

Recorpixe Secretagy.— Wm. Richardson, Auburn. 

Correspox.pine Secretany—Wm, C. Beardsley, Auburn. 

Treasceer—Joga B. Dill, Auburn. 

Execctive Coamirres—tira Hopkins, Auburn ; Thomas 
Bell, Aurelius; Moses Dixon, Brutus; Silas Dudiey, Cato; 
Enos W itherill, Conquest; Samuel Pheips, Ira; Elijab 
Shelion, Fleming; WilJiam Wilbur, Genoa; Isane Cady. 
Moravia; Joseph Osbu:n. Mentz; Mr. Sherman, Locke ; 
John Austin, Owaseo; David White, Leilyard; Josiah 
Wileox, Sempronius; George Cooper, Sterling; William 
a. Venice; Peter Bogart, Vie.cry; Wm. Webster, 

Sennett ; Joseph Peitit, Scipio; John Rooks, Niles; Peter 
Vawger, Springport; A. J. Vanaradale, Summerhill. 
Extracts from the Constitution, 

bs. Every person desirous of connecting himself with 
a 8 Society, shall pay tothe Treasurer fifty cents at the 
time of his becoming a member, and one dollar annually 
thereafier on the second Welnesday and Thursday follow- 
lag in October, during his continuance as amember Any 
person paying five doliars on admission may become a mem- 
ber for five years. Any member wishing to withdraw from 





Society must pay all dues and give a written Ro-ice te 
bp Recor dey Seercemy of itp tneentien. . 


5 Thereshall bean annhal meeting of the Socicty on 
the 2d Wednesday and Thursday following in October, at 
Auburn, (or at such place as the Board of Managers shall 
direct) for the purpose of holding the regular fair and eani- 
bition of domestic animals, manufactures, and articles, the 
produce of the farm. 

The officers of the Society are requested to meet at the 
American Hotel, at Auburn, on the 13th day of August, at 1} 


o’clock, A.M. 
Seneca Country. 

An Agricultural Society for this county was formed at 
Fayette on the 29.h of June, IM4i. The following persons 
were appointed officers : 

Presipent.—G. V Sackett, Seneea Felis. ’ 

Vice Prestpents.—Dr. Jobn J,. Eas'man, Lodi; George 
Woodworth, Cevert; Andrey Dunlap, jr. Ovid; Elijab 
Denton, Romulus; ‘Thomas Burroughs, Varick ; Dr. Onk- 
ley, Faye:te; Joel W. Bacon, Waterloo; Silas Vander- 
mark, Junius; Jason Smith, Tyre; Deming Boardman, 
Seneca Falls. } 

Recorpixe Secretary —A. B, Dunlap, Ovid 

CorresPonpine Sacastart.—Samuel Williams, Waterloo. 

Treasvrer.—Jolin D. Coe, Romulus. 

‘Towns Committrrs.—Dr. Folwell, G. Miller, John Lefferts, 
Lodi, Judge Woodworth, Truman Roardwan, Jerewiah 
Rappleye, Covert; Wm. R. Sckhuy!er, Alapson Woodwor.h, 
James Starrett, Ovid; C.J Sutton, John Kinne, Col. Fol- 
well, Romulus; ‘Tunis Day, John A. Christopher, Orange 
W. Wilkinson, Varick ; John King, Augustus Rending, 
Sacob Peterson, Fayette; William 8. Dell, Shepard Gage, 
James Stevenson, jr., Waterloo; Clinton Perry, George 
Van Cleef, Henry Powers, Seneca Falts; Thomas McGee, 
Ebenezer Munson, Alexander H. Nicholls, Tyre; Israe! 
Lisk, Orrin Southwiek, Abel Birdacy, Junius. 

Art. I. (cf the Constitution,) Any person nay beeome a 
mei!er of this society, by paying into its treasury fifty 
cents on admission, and fifty cents annually thereafier, on 
or before the annual mecting. during his continuance as 2 
member. Any person paying five duilars @n edmission may 
become a member for five yeure 

The list of prewiams, &., will be paflished in the 
“Ovid Bee"’ 
Erie County. 

A meeting was held at Buffalo, on the 22d of July, to or- 
ganize an Agrieultural Society—Heary Johnson. of Lancas- 
ter,in the chair, and Aaron Riley, of Aurora, Secretary, 
Horace S. Turner, Benj. Hodge, jr. Alex. Hitcheock, John 
Webster, and Palmer Bowen, were eppointed a Committee 
to report 2 Constitution and Bye-Laws, st the next meet- 
ing, to be held at the Court House in Buffalo, on Saturday, 
August lith. §2F Alterd, Farmers! 

Niagara County. 

This society was organized at Loskport, Jane—. The 
officers are—~ 

William Parsons, President. 

John Gould, jr.. C.H Skeels, Vice Presidents. 

PD. S. Crandall, Reeewrding Secretery. 

Joel McCollum, Corresponding Seerstarp. 

Wm. O, Brown, Treasarer. 

Other particu'ars not at hand. 

Livingston County. 

A meeting was held at Geneseo, and a Society formed 
abouta month sinee, but the particulars have been mislaid 
in our absence—will give them next month. We cgain re- 
peat our request that the Secretaries wili send us accounts 
of the formation and proceedings of Societies. 

a7 What is doing in Wayne, Orleans, ‘ hatauqve, ani 
several otLer countics in Western New York, not heard 
from 2? 











To the Odicers of the Caynga County Agri« 
cultural Society. - 

Gentiemen—It wili be eeen by reference to the 
proceedings of the mecting held on the 22d inst., for 
the purpose of organizing an Agriculture! Society fo: 
the county of Cayuga, that by Resolution, notice was 
given that a meeting of the Officers of tha Society 
will be held on the 13th day of August next, to carry 
out the objects of the Society. 

At this meeting all necessary Bye-Lawe, Rules and 
Regulations will be framed and adopted to carry into 
full effect the design of the Association. It will b: 
the imperative duty of every Officer, President, Vice 
President and Committee man, to be punciually pre 
sent at this meeting. Too much pains cannot be ta 
ken in laying the foundation of the Society, for on thi- 
depend the durability and usefulness of the superstruc 
ture. 

All the officers residing in the several towns in the 
connty, should immediately make individual efforts t« 
obtain members of the society, and if any such shoul 
be obtained, their names should be handed to the Re- 
cording Secretary, and the amount of their subscrip 
tions should be deposited in the bands ot the T'rensur 
er, at the above men:ioned meeting of the Officers. 

From the spirit manifested at the mecting on the 
22d inst , and the high character of the persons inter 
eated (myself out of the question, ) I have not the leas 
Joubt that this causc will be eminently succees‘ul. Le: 





no man he dieeouraged on Che ground fire! a formeci 


experiment of the kind, some 20 years since, has been 
tricd and proved a failure; because the presentom- 
mences undér inuth more favorable auspices. The 
liberal bounty of the State, the increased wealth and 
enterprise of the agriculturists of the County at the pre. 
sent time are sure guarantees of its success. 

The advantages to be derived fiom this Society, 
will be increased wealth, multiplied produce of the 
soil, a vast improvement to all kinds of stock, en- 
hanced beanty and comfort from fruit-yards and orna. 
mental shrubbery, and a new impulee to moral and 
intellectual improvemcnt, and the meetings of the 
Society, the addresses delivered on such occasions, 
the awarding of premiums, and the novelty and buetle 
of the annual fairs will be eonrces of rational amuse- 
ment, happily calculated to take the place of other 
amusements of amore dangerous character. 

WM. RICHARDSON, 


Auburn, July 26, 1841. Rec. Sec’y of C. A. 8, 





New York State Agricultural Society. 


The regular meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the New York State Agricultural Society for 
June, was held atthe Troy House, in Troy, on the 
16th,—the President iu the Chair 

Letters were read from Meesrs. H. S. Randall, H. 
Munson, John H. Beach, Charles F. Johnson, A. 
Bergen and Jabcz Burrows. 

New members were adimiited to the Society. 

Mr. Tucker introduced the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

1. Resolced, That the Corresponding Sccretmy 
be authorized and requested to open correspondences 
with such individuals as he may deem proper, in the 
several counties of our State, for the purpose of elicit. 
ing information on the foilowing points: 

The present condition of Agriculture in each 
County, with such changes as have already taken 
place since the period of thcir first settlement—Agpect 
of the county—-Nature of the soil—-What are the 
principal producis 7—Wherc are the products market- 
ed 1—-What kinds of cultivation are in use ?--Wiat 
are the favorite breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, 
awine, &c.? How are the stock generally fattened 
for market? What ploughs, barrows, and other ag- 
ricultura! implements are in general use? What is 
the gencral value of the iand? What kind of timber 
generally prevails? What agricultural changes are 
requisite to advance the prosperity of the county 7 

2. Resolred, That the Corresponding Secretary be 
authorised and requested to open correspondences 
with such individuals oa he may deem proper, for the 
purpose of eliciting information on 

‘The most profitable breeds of cattle, sheep, horges, 
swine, &c., for our country-—the best and most econ- 
omical method of rearing them—-Their diseases and 
the method of treating them--The most profitable 
varietics and the beat methed of cultivating the several 
varictics of grains and rootse-=The beat and most pro- 
fitable method of making butter and cheese--the 
moet economical method of fattening domcatic ani- 
male—The best and most economical method of win- 
tering domestic anima's—The cultivation of fruits-- 
Horticulture—the moet profitable Graesee-~-Draining 
—Roiation in crope——Manures—Diceases of plurte, 
and the remedies—Destruction of noxious weeds, &e, 
——Construction and management of farm out build. 
ings, yarde, &c.-—Fences. 

3. Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary 
be authorized and requested to open correspondences 
with such individuals as he may deem proper, in the 
United States and Europe, for the purpose of eliciting 
nformaiion on such agricultural subjects as may be of 
value to the farmers of our State. 

4. Resolred, That the Finance Committee be re- 
quested to address a Circular to the friends of Agri- 
culture in this State, eetting forth the importance of 





the objects for which the New York State Agricultu- 
ral Society was formed—its inability to secomplish 
chose objects or any useful purpose, without the aid 
and co-operation of the farniers and the friends of 
agricultural improvements generally, and the conse- 
quent neceseity of an appeal to them to extend their 
aid to the Society by connecting themeclves with it, 
either as annual or life members, or by contributions 
in aid of its funds. 

Mr. B. Bement laid before the Committce a com- 
munication from Solon Robineon, Eq., in relation to 
aconventicn to be le'd at Washington, to form a 
National Agricultural Society; whereupon, 

Resolred, That the object is one of paramount im- 
portance, and the executive commitice earnestly re- 
commend it to the friendly consideration of the mem- 





dors of the New York State Agriculiural Society. 
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Slugs on Fruit Trees. 
Messrs, Evrrors— 

About the first of July there appeared on the leaves of 
the pear trees in this vicinity, small dark brown worm or 
slug, from one quarter of an inch to an inch in length, with 
a bead much Inrgér than any other part of the body, and in 
such numbers as to threa‘en the trees with immediate des- 
truction. Half a dozen of them might often be seen feeding 
ona single leaf, eating out the tender part like young silk 
worms. They increased in numbers for about two weeks, 
and extended their ravages to the cherry trees, but I be- 
lieve no other kinds were injured by them. After continu- 
ing their work of destrection for about three weeks, and 
stripping many trees entirely of their foilage, they began to 
die, and have now mosily disappeared. Now as Iam en- 
tirely ignorant of the name, origin and history of these in- 
eects, I write this communication in hopes that you or some 
of your correspondents will throw some light on the sub- 
ject A. B.C. 

Bloomfeld, Ju'y 2th, 1941. 

Remarxs —These slugs, asthey are commonly called, have 
peen quite too well known in this vicinity for three or four 
years past. We are not sure that their operations are con- 
fined to Western New York, although we do not recoliect 
having seen or heard of them in other parts. It isevident, 
however, that they are every year extending the field of 
their operations, and they will probably continue to do so 
tillsome natural calamity destroys, or enemy devours them ; 
for however simple may be the artificial means for their 
destruction, it seems that people are generally too idle or 
negligent to put them in requisition. We last year pub- 
lished several articles onthe subject, and sugges:ed some 
means four their destruction (Vol. L ) 

This insect appears to be a nondescript; or at any rate we 
have been unable to find out its true name, or any account 
of its hietory. We have discovered, however, that in its 
perfect state it is a fly, about as cng and half as large as the 
common house fly, but of slower motion. It deposits its eggs 
during the month of June, which appear like small glutinous 
dots or scales on the upper surfsce of the leaves. These 
goon hatch and produce the slugs, which feed for about 
three weeks—then curl up and appear to die and fall to the 
ground But instead of dying 28 most people suppose, they 
change into the chrysalis state and escape into the ground, 
where they remain till the next summer, and then issue 
forth again in the form of flies—multiply their species, and 
renew their mischief. 

The most common and simple mode of destroying them 
beretofore, has been'to throw dry ashes or lime over the 
trees for several successive mornings It adheres to their 
slimy eoat and kilis them. If any of our readers have disco- 
vered any more easy or effec:ual method we should Le pieas- 
ed to publish it,—Eps, 





%“ Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture.” 

The appearance of this work at the present time, 
augurs, on the part of the Pub'ishers, great confidence 
in the intelligence and good taste of our countrymen. 
Inhabiting a region but recently made subject to the 
wante of civilization, it isa matter of couree that our 
time and thoughts should be chiefly occupied with 
what pertains to the necessaries rather than the ele- 
gancies of life. We were, consequently, not without 
our feara, that our avtior had mis‘aken his own zeal 
and high estimate of rural improvement, for a some- 
what corresponding feeling in the community, and 
therefore, tike many other writers of merit, his la- 
bors would remain unappreciated, until a more re- 
fined public sentiment ehould do them justice. 

But we are mistaken; and if the plea of ignorance 
does more ozedit to our honesty than information, all 
wecan say is, that it is very gratifying to find the 
prevailing taste in advance of our anticipations. 

We knew indeed that huge pilea of brick and stone 
had been erected in the vicinity of our citics nnd large 
towns, with some pretensions at least, to care and la 
bor, in planting about them; but we were not aware 
how much had been done remote from these, far 
from the busy haunts of commercial life, to catch the 
inspiration of Nature, and make her beauties sub- 
servient to our comfort and elevated enjoyment, 

We had often feasted upon the works of foreigr 
anthers as they described the magnifiernt country 





seats of the old world; but we knew not that the no- 
ble Hudson reflected from its silvery waters the light 
and graceful tracery, the pointed arch and the lofty 
pinnacle of the Gothic style; or that the warm and 
rich Italian, transported from its sunny home, had 
found an appropriate resting place on the quiet banks 
ofthe Delaware. But what has given us more satis- 
faction than all, and for which we think our author 
deserves much credit, ie, his attempt to bring this 
species of enjoyment within the reach of every land- 
helder, however humble. Republicans, as we are 
by fecling and education, we hope never to see the 
day when lordly castles, extensive parks, snatched 
from cultivation, and highly artificial and costly gar- 
dens, shal! take the place of the elegant, but unosten- 
tatious villa, the well kept farm house, or the neat 
and comfortable cottage. The former how beautiful 
scever in appearance, constantly force the reflection 
upon us, that toil and privation are wrung from the 
many, for the gratification of the few. It is partly on 
this account, that an impression seems to prevail, un- 
favorable to ornamental planting, as being attended 
with heavy expense: hence also, when a wealthy in- 
dividual, wishes 1o improve his grounds, he thinks 
his objeet secured by the application of large sums of 
money; he changes a gentle slope into huge terraces, 
lays out his approach road in a regular curve, racks 
his invention to produce a fence of the most ehowy 
description; and if, behind these, rises a naked, star- 
ing front of composite columns, his success is com. 
plete. After all this he looks for enjoyment, and 
wonders why it does not come; never reflecting that 
the mind derives its chief satisfation from the con- 
templation of Nature in her varied, ever-changing 
forms. Let him then who seeks enjoyment in this 
particular, keep his purse strings undrawn, except to 
the calls of the poor and the necdy; but let him with 
his own hands smooth and enrich the verdant turf; 
let him in this low corner, plant the bending willow; 
on that kno'l, the graceful, towering elm; lead the 





circuitous path through this close planted grove, 
the dark maple and the shelving beech invite 


/ 


ay 


jainn 





us by their refreshing coolness; here, open to view 
the distant prospect; there, shut out by thick under- 
growth an unsightly object; here, in an irregular plat, 
suited perhaps to the bend of the walk, planta few 
choice flowers; and near by if possible divert the 
neighboring rivulet to gladden and complete the 
whole: Then our word for it, there will be no com- 
plaint of sameness. This would bea world within 
itself which would afford more of variety than all the 
architectural display of the city. But some of our 
readers are ready to eny, perhaps, ‘‘all this is very 
well for the wealthy, but when shall we find time to 
accomplish a work so extensive? We reply, in the 
first place, we should be glad if there was a Little 
more attention given to the comforts of life, and not 
quite so much exclusive thought, in relation to get- 
ting rich. And in the second place, letevery man 
strie:ly conform to bis circumstances, and if his front 
and back yards occupy but a few rods of ground, why 
let him improve them in the best mannner. Is it ab- 
solutely necessary that the lawn gate opens precisely 
in front of the principal door? May we not have some 
reference to convenience? and must the straight walk 
be bordered with flowers in a straight line, and the 
whole area occupied with parallel rows of treest In 
fact it is common to find places arranged in this man- 
ner which have required quite as much labor, as to 
have laid eut the grounds in asimple and effective 
form. 

We copy below az illustrating our meaning in 
part, an engraving, representing a plantation of the 
simplest description: let our readers observe the close 
planting near the house, the wide spread lawn and 
the graceful curve of the approach road, then let them 
in imagination cover the whole with straight rows of 
fruit trees, shut out the best prospects, if accident de- 
cide, and lend the approach in a direct line to the 
house, and then mark the difference. 

We hope in future numbers to give our renders a 
synopsis of the work, as we conceive the information 
contained therein to be intimately connected with the 
real happiness of the community. 8. 
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ITEMS} 
CONDENSED FROM EXCHANGE PAPERS, &c. 

New Pasture for Cows—Morus Malticaulis.— 
The American Farmer says ‘‘ In a recent conversa- 
tion with a friend from Virginia, he informed us 
that he had tried the experiment of turning his cows 
into the field whore his mulberries were growing, 
and faund that they ate the leaves with great relish, 
and that the increase in the quantity and quality of 
the milk was perceptible ina day or two.”” Should 
like to know how many cows an acre would pasture. 


Sil: Culture. —Edmund Morris of Burlingtor, N. 
J. announces the entire success ofhis experiments 
ithe present scason in the culture of silk, by means of | 
iis newly invented silk frames. His experiments 
were performed in the presence of crowds of visitors, 
and several testimonials are given of ihe complete 
success of his frames in other places. Those wish- 
ing further information may have it by reading his 
** Silk Record,’’ a small monthly, sent to all without 
charge, who are pereonally interested in the silk bu- ; 





Hen’s Eggs.—A correspondent of the Cultivator 
says he obtains fresh eggs the year through, by regu- 
lariy feeding his fowls as much Indian corn as they 
will eat. 

A Berkshire Hog in the possession of E. Marka, 
Onondaga county, gained, while fattening, three 
pounds five ounces daily. 

Working soil, according to Skinner of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, is ‘‘the sovereignest thing’’ to prevent 
plan.s burning from drought. 


Two Rules of Jefferson are very applicable to the 
times:—‘‘ Never spend your money before you get 
it;”’ and ‘‘Never buy what you do not want because 
it is cheap,”’ 

Large Yearlings.—S. Hecox of Lyons, writes, in 
the Cultivator, that he has two bull calves, raised 
from Thomas Weddle’s stock of Durhams, the one 
a three-quarter blood ,which weighed at one year old 
1015 lbs., the other a half-blood, which at the sams 
age weighed 915 lbs. Their fecd during the past 
winter was hey and roots only, “ 
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** Durham Cows as Milkers.”” 

We have no desire to prejudice the minds of our 
readers either for or against any particular breed of 
animals; but as the conductors of an agricultural 
journal, we conceive it to be our duty to publish such 
facts and opinions, on both eides of disputed quarters, 
as will enable our readers to decide intelligently for 
themselves, With this view, we inserted in our 
April number, the remarks of H. Cotman on the 
milking qualities of Durham Cows; and finding in 
the Albany Cultivator a reply to those remarks by 
L. F, Attex, we now publish the substance of his 
opinions on this subject. 

(Our readera will better understand the following 
remarks, by reading them in connection with the ar- 
ticle on page 63.) 

‘* In reference to paragraph No. 1 of Mr. Colman, 
I have never seen the herd of Messrs. Lathrop, of 
South Hadley; but if they are what Mr. C. repre- 
gente, they must be benutiful and valuable animals, 
and a great acquisition to their neighborhood; al- 
though [ excecdingly regret that he did not give the 
opinions of those gentlemen as to their value and ex- 
ceellence in the Connecticut Valley, and the results of 
experience concerning them. A detail of their ob- 
seivations would have been at least more satisfactory 
than a summary condemnation without a hearing. 

Mr. Colman and myeelf visited the Ohio Compa- 
ny’s herd, which he mentions, together in company 
at Buffalo in 1835, as they were passing through 
from the sea-board to Ohio, on their passage out. 
They were in high condition, as few or none of the 
cows were then in milk, and we bad no opportunity 
to judge of their capabilities for the pail; although | 
have since learned that several of the cows were 
greatand rich milkers. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that many of the English breeders of high bred 
Short Horns breed only for sale and the shambles, 
and do not cultivate the milking qualities of weir 
eattle. This is almost universally the case in Ohio, 
Kentucky, and the Western States, where the dairy 
forins no part of the farming business, and stock is 
reared mostly for beef; but trom the universal ten- 
deacy of the true Short Hlorna to excel in milking 
properties, when nppropriated to that purpose, I can 
have no doubt they would show as advantageously 
over the pail as in the stall. When it is considered 
ais», that owing to their scarcity and high value in 
America, all the females are employed in rearing 
their ‘ aives, and the bulls, instead of being converted 
into stores for the shambles, are preserved as stock 
getters, it is evident that comparatively but few ex 
amples ean be adduced of their real euperiority over 
the common etock of our country as milkers. Still, 
a sufficient number of specimens have beer shown, 


both in milk and beef, te demonstrate that in each of | 


these qualities the improved Short Horns have exccl- 
led all that has yet been produced of our native 
American stock, 

in paragraph No. 2, Mr. C. remarks, that he 
wants proof of the milking qualities of the Short 
Horns His own, seven in number, proved interior 
milkers, although he admits that several of them, 
either of his own or which he had scen, were large 
milkers; but he believes these, exceptions to the 
gencra! rule. That his own cows proved bad milk- 
ers, proves nothing. What was their blood?) Were 
they of true and improved Siort Horn descent? No 
data is here given for ue to judge of their properties in 
this particular, and we are forced to pass on to 

Paragraph No. 3. The Cheshire and many other 
dairy farmers have long had an excellent stock of 
selected native cows, which bave been propegated 
with particular regard to their milking properties for 
many yeuerations. Mr. Colman has traversed the 
whole State of Massachusetts several times, and out 
of the whole number of cows that he has seen among 
many thousands, he presents a list of one hundred of 
the native siock which had made from twelve to 
fourteen pounds of butier per week. He hes also 
challenged, both in writing and conversation, the 
owners of Short Horns to prove their dairy qualities. 

I doubt whether one hundred thorough bred Short 
Horn cows can be conveniently produced at all in 
he whole States of New York and Mas:achusetts, so 
few are there in comparison with the common stock 
of the country. Nor do I believe five times that 
number of grade cows of half-blood and upwards, can 
be easily found in either State; but I wi!l venture 


the ageertion, where euch cattle do exist, no 


matter what their parentage may be on the native 
side, if they were directly bred from improved Short 
Horn bulis, four out ef every five of them have pro- 
ved superior milkers; and at least twenty per cent. 
better in the aggregate than the ordinary cows around 
them. And 1 will also assert, that of the whole num- 
berof thorough bred cows in our country, nine out 
of ten are excellent, if not superior milkers, and 
twenty-five per cent above the average native cows. 
To iiiustrate this matter, as I have bred a large num- 
ber of improved Herd Book animals of the highest 
blood, within the last six years, as well as many grade 
cattle from the native, Devon, and oiner breeds, | 
will state the results of my own experience, and also 
ihe opinions of sundry other breeders, with such facts 
as a busty reference will permit. 

*¢In 1835, I bred ten or twelve half-blood heifers 
from three Devon and several common cows of in- 
ferior quality and appearance. They were sired by 
my Short Horn bull Favorite, bred near Boston, 
Maes., whoge pedigree will be found at No. 2,009, 
3d vol. Coate’s Herd Bock. These heifers proved, 
without an exception, good milkere; much abeve 
the average, both tor quality and quantity. In 1836, 
7 and &, I bred eeveral one-half and three-fourth 
blood heifers, also from Devens and others, which 
although many of them were sold, have, co far as 
I have heard from them, proved sujerior milkers. A 
part of these were sired by my Short Horn bull 
Devonshire, No. 966, 2d vol. Coate’s Herd Book. I 
also had, during the yenre from 1834 to near the close 
of 1839, a herd of full bred improved Short Horns, 
varying trom 4 to ten milking cows, of which all, 
with one exception, (and that cow enflered an in- 
jury in her udder when young, ) were first rate milk- 
ers. One cow gave often thirty quarts of milk per 
day of good quality. Several of them gave over 
twenty quarts daily in summer feed, and not one of 
them gave poor milk, or, es the term is, milked hard. 
They were individually easy, pleasant milkers, with 
beautiful silky udders, and handsome taper teats, 
and were, taken together, much beyond the average 
run of naive cows as milkers. 1 have now a Dur- 
ham cow that has made her twelve pounds of butter 
per weck, and of four full-blocds now in milk, every 
one isa superior milker. I have alo five or six half- 
bloods, all of which are above the average of our na- 
tive cows, by twenty per cent. in their milking pro- 
perties. 

** To corroborate my experience, I need only men- 
tion the evidence of such gentlemen as John Hare 
Powell, of Philatc'phis, who oeeerted to my father 
that one of his fuli-blooded Short Horn cows had 
made twenty-two pounds of butter per week for seve- 
ral weeks in succession: Guy. Lincoln, nnd Messrs. 
Welle, Derby, and Dearborn, of Maceachusetts, wh 
have been the owners of several grade and thorough 
bred cows; Francis Rotch, Esq. of Butterruts, i 
this State, who has repeatedly testified to the superi- 
ority of dis Short Horns as milkers, and to his en- 
tre experience, probab'y equal, if not superior, io 
that of any other gentleman in America, of the su 
perienty- of the Short Horns in their purty and 
their gradea, as milkers. I need not add the names 
of many ether individuals who have 1e; cad y us 
tified to there facta, asa reference to our agriculturn 
papers for the last five years will corroboraie all thar 
remark. And last of all, E will asccrt that Coionc] 
Jacques’ fancifully yeleped ** Creanipot’’ breed oi 
milkers, and which I] saw in company with Mr. Co! 
man himself, are simply a cross of a thorough bred 
Short Horn bull with a native cow, then at Colonc! 
Jneques’ iarm, of good s:ze and appearance, of a dee; 
red color, and with an apparent dash of Devon blouc 
inser veins. His bull that be then used was near!) 
or quite a thorough bred Short Horn, and all hi+ 
heifers we'e high in that blood. This same stock 0! 
cattle, Mr. C. has himeelf highly recommended ii 
one of his agricultural reports, and we are togethe 
living witnesses of the surpassing richness of thi 
milk and cream of these beautiful cows. Wiih ¢ 
few sclected facts, 1 will close this testimony: 

In 3d vol. Cultivator, page 191. Francis Blood- 
good’s imported cow (she was a Durham) gave, whe: 
ber calf was two weeks old, thirty-three and a hal: 
quarte of milk per day. Her feed was one and a 
half bushels of brewer’s graine per day, with hay. 

‘* In vol. 7, same work, page 132. Mr. Gower’: 
Short Horn cow Dairymaid, for seven days gave a: 
average of thirty-three and a half quarts per day. 

‘In New Genesee Farmer, Vol. 1, page 143, 
Samuel Camby’s Short Horn cow, Blossom, yieldeti 
for seven days over thirty-five quarts per day, which: 


** At page 149, same vol. Juvhn Weterbuill’e Short 
Horn cow, four years old, gave from twenty-six t 
thirty and a half quarts of milk per day, and in one 
week produced eleven and a half pounds of butter, 
and in another week fifteen pounds. 
‘Ina Philadelphia paper of 1829. ‘* Col. Wol- 
bert’s cow Isabella, a pure Short Horn, gave, during 
veven days, 194 quarts, or near twenty-cight querts 
per day, which produced fourteen and three-fourths 
pounds butter of the finest quality.’ So much fer the 
aseertion that ** Durham cows are not good milkers.”’ 
‘In paragraph 4, Mr. Colman introduces us to 
the distingu‘shed English farmer, Mr. Sheriff, who 
has made the tour of this comitry. If this same Mr, 
Sheriff, who by the way | never heard of belore, be 
as profound in his remarks upon our county, its in- 
babitants and their pursuits, as the herd of Englieh 
travelers who have hituerto trundicd rapidly over it 
ior the purpose, as it would scem, of writing libelous 
books and holding us up to the ridicule of English. 
mei at home, his opinion is litle to be regarded, 
lis knowlede of the progress of Short Horns in hig 
own country may be well cstimated, when be re- 
marks ** thet they are the poorest dairy stock in Eng- 
iand.”” To this remark | need only observe, that 
nine out of ten of the intelligent English farmers 
who emigrate to this country, and all British publica- 
tions on the subject, assert precisely the contrary; 
for the high grade, and often the thorough bred Short 
Horns, have been for many years past taking the 
place of other breeds for dairy and milking purposes 
in the grazing counties, and near the large towns and 
cities. That he ehould regret the introduction of any 
thing tending to advance our agriculture, and our 
wealth, is altogether natural in an English book-ma- 
king tourist. J am only surprised that a gentleman 
of Mr. Coiman’s shrewdnees should be thus easily 
deceived. As to the “ distinct race of American cat- 
tle’ to be yet formed, the end of all this is to be scen 
in the continual effort at blending incongruitics by 
those experimenters who strive, without an accurate 
knowledge of their subject, to prodrce what is al- 
ready better made up to their hands in the improved 
brecds now extant. Such experiments, as they live 
end learn, have been always abandoned as impractica- 
ble and visionary. There is, nor can be, no such 
thing aga “distinct American breed,’ made up as 
all our cattle are fiom selections from all parts of Fu- 
rope; nor, if our egriculture ic to be, as we bupe, pro- 
greseive in. its excellence, is it cesirabie. Our cat- 
le should improve with our gencral agriculiure. 
The Jast of Mr. C.’s remark is very just, and con- 
cedes, as we view it, the gist of what we commend. 
**In paragraph 5, Mr C. gives us the only rerson 
why Duthame should noi become the stock of New- 
England. to wit: the poverty uf its soil, and the neg- 


!zence of many et the people! Tinly a very broad 
tdimismon, bard!y ju+t, indeed, to the enug farmers of 
New-England. and not at ell within ibe desiderntum 

which the ads tee of Short Jloins conund:— 
improved bisosacry, improved care, and inpreved 
stock. Ai, upon innds, a thoneand acres of which 


will searcely greze a gocer, and frem which the very 
erimm onstineuvely flee to cecaye starvation, the 
beantitul Short Tiers are to be doomed to pine, 
Without care, and without sympathy. J] at once admit 
that the Ices of them the Letrer. Nor do the mise- 
roble anime!s of the native heeds even, which are 
doomed to a wretched existence on those “ scanty 
pastures,” exlibit any signs of thrift as they dn ly suf- 
ter from the “negligent kabits of their keepers.’ 
True, a long course of neglect and starvation cndured 
y their ancestors, end perpemmatcd for ninny eenern: 
uons anterior to their own existence, may render 
their wretcheduces more iolers!te then ic wou'd thet 
fa better animal; but whotsdvocate of any ort of 
mprovement is content to bind himself to such kore- 
‘ess sterility? Did we desire a sace of animals that 
would starve the beet, we could at once make on im- 
portation from the Shetland Islands, and establish a 
Shetlo “* American brecd’’ that would bid defiance to 
neglect and poverty, and flowish emid both frost and 
desolation! 

But this proposition is not within the category of 
mr system. We hold, that if land be worth cultiva- 
ion at all, it should be at jenst in a rensonnble state 
af fertility. It should yie!d in any event a tolerable 
share of its varions products under good end kindly 
attention with which to feed well the stock of the 
arm. If cows are not to be decently fed, by no 
means keep the Durhnms, or any other valuable 
‘reed. But ifitbe intended to give © value received,” 
o feed well, and psy attentior to your stock, and 
-here is no other way to mah~* any kind of stock 














produced thirteen and a quarter pounds good butter. 


rofituble, then let the breed be 1.3.0] a8 pemsible, 
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and of as high a grade in blood as the nature of your 
soil and the climate will permit. The admiesions 
made before the close of this paragraph, of the enor- 
mous weights of the Durham ox with good keeping, 
admit to the fullest exient all that we claim, when 


* abundance of feed is given to the animal. 


In the 6th and last paragraph, Mr. C. doubts 
whether the Durhains are, after ail, not the best stock 
for us to have, and candidly admits that his mind is 
yet open to conviction. Now this, afier making the 
round assertions and denials that are above exhibited, 
is not exactly what we should expect fiom one o! his 
observation and astuteness It is indeed too much in 
the vein of the old adage: ‘* Hang him first, and try 
him afterwards.’’ Jn. this Inst paragraph all is ad- 
mitted that ithe advocates of Short Horns desire. We 
have never asserted that they would produce great 
quantities of beef, or of milk, without sufficient food; 
nor would they thrive under continual ill treatment, 
neglect and abuse; nor indeed, will they bear so much 
starvation and ill treatment as some of our native cat- 
tle; but we do fearlessly assert that citker thorough 
bred or grade Short Horns will produce more beef, 
and inore milk, ench in their own proper time, with 
the aame quantities of grass, hay, or other proper feed, 
than any breed of cattle ever introduced into this 

country; and so have they thus fardone in Eng- 
land. 

My own cattle have never been hich!y kept. On 
the contrary, owing to my farm being at some few 
miles distance from my residence, aud therefere wi 
having my daily attention, my herd alwnys received 
but ordinary care, and sometimes, I regret to say, not 
even that. Bu: I do say, that 60 far as my experience 
has proved, they have from the highest bred Herd 
Book heifer, down to the lowcet grade, (never less 
than half bicod,) been ag heaithy and as hardy as the 
common stock of the country, kept side by eide with 
them. The opinion, therefore that Durkams are to 
be rejected for want of hardikood or constitution, is 
but a prejudice that deserves to be exploded. 

S:ll [ am no enthusiast in this matter. I would 
not recommend every farmer to introduce into his 
farm the Durham cow. On the contrary, on very 
thin and light soils, | would not introduce them; nor 
any thing else that ever lived on a luxnriant one. 
But I do say, on lands natural to grasa, which afford 
afair yield of pnsmmre and of hay, where either the 
dai:y or the fatting of beef, or even the renring of 
catt'e for sale, be the object, judging from my own 
experience, and corroborated by that of others who 
have tried a single cross upon our native, or any oth- 
er breed of cattle, no matter what, even up to high 
grades,the Durhame are altogether the most desirable, 
both for appearance and for profit; with the exception 
perhaps, of the Devonshire, if the climate he very 
rigid: and they are no milkers. Were la dairyman, 
and desired to grow upa rece of the best and most 
profitable milkers, I would select the best native cows 
within my reach, then obtain a thorough bred Short 
Horn bull of a good milking family, and raize my 
heifers to a8 high grades as in their natural course 
would be produced, always using 2 thorough bred bull. 
for in no other way can the excellence and the true 
characteristics of the race be perpetunted. Did I how. 
ever, admit of anv other foreign admixture, it should 
be a erossaf the Devon to give additional snugneea to 
the forin; en] then but a eingle cress, for more than 
that would degrade the milking qualities of the herd. 

These animals, bred aa they would be from native 
cowa, would inherit their constitutions and habits; 
and become identified, as much as the most ordinary 
atocx. with our soileand our habitsef keeping. In 
thia wav should we at once gain all we desire, with- 
out sudden or prejudicial change.” * * * © @ 





Sugar Beet for Spring Feeding. 

Str—] have for along time been halting between 
two opinions, as to the vaine of the sugar bectas win- 
ter food for stock, and really have been wuzzled with 
the conflicting testimony of parties, for and against 
A visit to a friend in an adjoining state, whieh I 
have been induced to take at the suggestion of your 
correspondent at p. 205 of the Cabinet for January. 
and whom I can bear out in the remark, that euch a 
mode of exnending a small sum is the cheapest and 
best way in which a man can etudy the science of 
agriculture, has, however, brought me short about, n 
strong advocate for its cultivation, and I will tell you 


why. 

Before I left home, I was wondering within my- 
self, how my poor stock were to subsist another month 
without asupply of fresh provender: my hay-barn and 
corn-crib began to show signs of atrophy, the ribs of 


the latter rattling in the wind like a dried skelzion: 


wth scarcely a blade of grass w be seen in the pas- 
tures, into which however, 1 had been compeiled to 
turn the poor creatures, in the hope that they might 
be able to pick up a litile to belp out; knowing ail the 
while, that what they could extract from the rots of 
the sod must be at the expense of the coming crop of 
hay. In this estate of mind and feeling, 1 reached my 
iriend’s house, and was infinitely surprised to find 
him feeding all bis cattle and sheep, and indecd | 
might add bogs, which also came in for a share, to 
the full head, as he termed it, with sugar beet, which 
ue bad reserved for this particular seascn, as a link 
betwe nthe winter and summer crops, the value tor 
which purpose, to use his own words, was * quite 
above al! price.” Said he—** While many are de- 
bating about the quality of the beet, and are not able 
te determine whether its cultivation be the greatest 
good or the most considerable of evils, 1 have gone 
quietly on, sowing regularly the quantity necessary 
for my winter consumption, being carciul to preserve 
a full supply for the whole month of April, without 
regard to the stories that are told about its different 
aud very diseimilar properties; and now you see me 
with plenty of food tor every living thing about me 
for amenth to come, obtained ata most trifling cost 
4 production; for, from about an acre-of land, L har- 
voated a mountain of green food, to mix with my hay 
and straw, which have now become dry end hard from 
keeping: and by these means! am able to keep all 
my stuck from the meudows and pasture until Meys— 
a perfectly incaiculable advantage; for thus I am not 
only feedimg them tis year, bat adding astonishingly 
to my means ter the next winter, as | almost fancy 
that by so dung lam able to mow double the quan- 
iy of hay that f used to do. And this is not all; 
for the large quantity and excellent quality of the ma- 
uure Which J thereby obtain, is of far more value to 
me than ail the labor and expense of cultivating the 
veeta, twice tid. You see that my stock are in 
good condition, contented and happy, contined to 
their winter quaiters, and not permitted to roam 
xbroad, to the destruction of the tences, the loss of 
their dung, and the absolute annihilation of the fuwure 
crops of hay; and if these are not advantages suflici- 
ent to induce us to go forward with the cultivation of 
the bect, [ should be glad to be told what more we 
have a right to expect? Let others argue whai is the 
value of such a crop for winter food, and especially 
for spring use, while | am too happy to be wble to cre- 
ate a summer amongst my stock during the most 
dreary winter, and preserve my spring crop of grass; 
by the very trifling devotion of about a single acre of 
land to their cultivation. J repeat, my extra manure 
pays me for all my extra expense; and my peace of 
utind is above all price.’”’ LI thought of my poor star- 
ving animals at home, and shortened my visit chat 1 
might return and be prepared to practice the doctrine 
whieb my iriend had been preaching.—Fur. Cabinet. 
Jous Lacy. 
Schuylkill County, April 1, 1841. 


The following remarks, from the N. E. Farmer, 
should be read in connection witb the article on Hay 
Making in cur last number .— 


} Drinking in Hot Weather. 

Me. Eniror—ln your number for June 23d, is an 
j excellent article on Hay making. 1 rejvice to see so 
j many of the.e plan, pracucal articics in your paper; 
and hope they will be read extensively, and be as ex- 
iensively uselul, 

There are one or two thoughts, however, in the 
concluding yaragraphs of the article to which I al- 
tude, which do not ecem to meso much in eecord- 
nice with general experience as { wieh they were. 
You say—naod [ know others have also said it— 
**None bat the intemperate are injured by drinking 
cold water.”’ 

Now, unless you mean that the exccesive drinking 
of cold waiter ia itself intemperaice, 1 am confident 
this sinteinent cannot be true. That intemperate 
men afe injured most readily by cold water, 1 bave no 
doubt: but that any man, who is at once over-heated 
end over-fatigued, may be injured by drinking cold 
water in large quantities, is at least equally certain. 
Indeed, it is certuin that he who is either over heated 
or over-fatigned, may be injured in this way. Cases 
of injury from the former cause are of almost every 
day occurrence. 

Iknow what is the main thing intended by the 
writer of the article in question, in. the remarks to 
which I have here alluded; and I rejoice at the effort. 
To put down the use of bad or even doubtful drinks, 
and put up cold water, is noble—and may God speed 
him who does it, or assists in doing it Nevertheless, 




















we must avoid doing evil, if we can, in our efforts to 
do good. And instead of saying, ‘* There is no dan- 
ger trom frequent drinking in the hottest weatherr 
take cold water as often and as freely as you pleaee— 
there is no danger from it, if you have not been too 
long without drink,’’ &c.; instead of this advice, [ 
wish with all my heart you hed said something like 
the following—that is, bad you beliered it: ‘+ There 
isno special danger from frequent drinking, in the 
hottest weather, provided you uee the following cau- 
tions: 1, To drink very slowly. 2. To drink but 
litle atatime. 3. To have your drink, though cool, 
not exceseively cold. 4. To use but little drink with 
or near your meals. 5. To drink but litde, very 
little, when over-fatignued and over-Lented. 

With thcee restiictions, you might have said, as 
you have—‘* Cold water is the best of all drinks tor 
slaking thirst; there is no danger from it (with the 
restrictions above,) if you have not been too long 
without drink,’ &c. 

You say, ** The Lay maker must have a full supply 
of drink: perspiration will be free, dnd he must have 
something to eupport it.”” Yetl can point you to a 
laborer now over 60, and healthy and strong, who 
has drank almoert nothing at all between bis meals all 
bis life 1ong, thoug!: be has perspired very freely, and 
no man has enjoyed his lifemore. Yet obeerve, bis 
meals are better than those of the average of men. I 
can tell you of another individual, whoee employ- 
ments are partly agricultural, and whoee labors are 
very severe—calculated to elicit thirst, in the common 
way of thinking; who can labor through the summer and 
drink nothing at all, and who for nearly ten months, 
beginning with Augnet 6, 1840, did so, And not 
oniy 80, but he suffered less from thirst during the 
time, than he ever cid before in any of the months of 
his life. But then he lived right otherwise. 

These facts are not mentioned, Mr. Editor, to in- 
duce your readers to go without drinking et all, for I 
cannot advise a person in the world to do that—-at 
leest as long as he retains his present babits in other 
reepecis. My object was simply to show that we 
necd far lees drink than is usually supposed, if we on- 
ly exercise, eat, sleep and think as we ought. 

But I am extending these remarks too far perhaps. 
Excuse the freedem—well meant, | am sure—which 
1 bave taken. J was brought up a farmer—and, 
thank God, an intelligent one for the time—and 1] etill 
‘ove farming and the farming interest, and the wel- 
fare and happinees of the farmer. Would that I bad 
the means o! being a New England farmer now, ona 
small, but truly rational ecale and system, 

Yours, &c., WM. A. ALCOTT. 

Dedham, June 25th, 1841. 

0 We thank Dr. Alcott for his strictures upon 
the remarks we made last week. His long continued 
attention to matters pertaining to health, entitles bis 
opinions to much weight. We moat cheerfully make 
them public. But at the same time we are far from 
receding an inch from the ground we took last week. 
Will the over-heat and over fatigue occur, if cold wa- 
ter is taken with sufficient frequency? It ia possible 
that the over.futigue may; but if it should, we ques- 
tion whether co!d water, to any extent which the ep- 
petite craved, would be instantly and excessirely in- 
jurious; (for the injury dreaded in these cases is the 
violent pain which often proves fatal in a short time.) 
Our belieif is, that if cold waver is trken so frequent. 
ly na to prevent the orer-hect, there is no danger from 
its freest use. We refer, of course, to danger of se- 
vere attacks of pain. Whether it would not be per- 
manently better for our laboring people geustilly @ 
use le-s dink, 18 a question to which we bad no re- 
ference. 





From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 
Destroying Rats. 
Sir—Thbe following is a reply to your correspon. 
deni’s inquiry as to the best mode of destroying rate. 
Should he find either of these methods succeed, he 
will oblige by a reply through your paper. 
Ist—Corks, cut as thin ns sixpences, roasted, or stew- 
ed in grease, and placed in their tracks. 

or— Dried sponge in small pieces, fried or dipped in 
boney, with a little oil of rhodium. 

or— Bird-lime, laid in their haunts, will stick to their 
fur and cause their departure. 

It alive rat be caught, and well rubbed or brushed 
over with tar and train-oil, and afterwards put to 
escape in the holes of others, they will disappear. 

Poisoning isa very dangerous and objectionable 
mode. 


The proudest man on earth is but a pauper, fed and 
cloubed by the bounty of Heaven. 
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Mr. Neff’s Stock of Short Horned Cattle, 
TO BE SOLD ON THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH OF SKPTEM- 
BER NEXT, NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The attention of the readers of this paper, in the 
West and South, is invited to the notice of a sale of 
cattle inserted in anothercolumn. Mr. Neff has for 
a number of years given his particular attention to 
the raising of improved cattle, and has spared no 
expense in procuring the very finest animals to breed 
from. His herd has now become so numerous that 
he has determined to sell off the whole or the 
greater part, in order that he may begin anew. The 
writer of this had the pleasure of viewing these cattle 
a few days since, and he does not hesitate to pronounce 
them the finest collection to be found at any one 
place in the United States. If any of the catile-loving 
readers of the Farmer chance to be in that part of the 
country previous to the sale, they must not fail to 
(9 Go and see: 

On arriving at the Queen City of the West, first 
eall on Mr. Affi ck, the editor of the Western Farmer 
& Gardener, and if you are not already a reader of 
his excellent paper, subscribe for it at once, and in it 
you will find a complete list with pedigrees of Mr. 
Neff’ cattle, and numerous fine portraits of animals, 
engraved by Mr. Foster. Mr. Affleck 1s a good judge 
of stock, and if not too busy he will offer to accoin- 
pany you to Mr. Neff’s farm. Ifso, happy are you; 
and with old Kentucky in the harness, you start off 
right cheerily down Western Row, and ona good 
turnpike road over the Cheviot Hills till you come w 
the Seven Mile House; then turning in at a gateway 
you enter the premises of Mr. Neff, and the first ob- 

ject taat arrests your attention is a number of splendid 
two-year old heifers in a small pasture in front of the 
house. That very large and handsome red and white 
one is Louisiana; that beautiful white creature of 
gmaller size is Clifford; the other, red and white, 
is Virginia, and the roan is Georgia. These four 
are all too perfect and beautiful for description. Then 
go into another field, and there you see Rosalia, 
Indiana, Belle-Creole, and some half a dozen other 
thorough bred heifers about two years old; and he 
must be a nice judge who discovers defects in any of 
them. 

But pass on to the yearlings, and there yon will find 
a dozen or so more, ‘ Gems’ of the first water. Then 
follow your Cicerone to the stables, and you see Cin- 
cinnatus, a beautiful large white two year old bull; 
and Young Prince, a promieing son of Prince Wil- 
liam and Lady Catherine, with a number of other two- 
year old and yearling bulls. Now take a look at that 
long row of beautiful calves. Are they not ‘* Buds of 
Promise?”” Buthark! Is thatthunder? Ob no; it 
is only the voice of old Brutue. Pass out that door; 
see here comes, with gil the pride and dignity imagin- 
able. What an enormous size, and yet how beauti- 
ful he is! Brutus is 7 years old, roan; was purchazed 
at Mr. Whitaker’s sale of imported cattle at Philadel- 
phia in 1838. He is in rather high flesh and weighs 
about 2700 pounds. See how kind and gentle he is! 
Feel of his soft sleek sides; observe his fine limbs, 
noble bead and neck; his splendid brisket and broad 
straight back! Taking him all inall, did you ever 
ace a more perfect animal of his k:nd? But here 
eomes another, who disputes the palm of excellence 
with him. This is Prince William, 4 years old, roan; 
also imported by Mr. Whitaker. He is not in so high 
flesh, nor so large, but some consider him superior to 
Bruws. If he bad on more flesh he would nearly 
equal him in weighbt,and probably excel him in activ- 
ity. See with what a stately majestic step he march- 
es back to his apartment! 

Here comes the boy with the c»wa. Walk this 
‘vay and stand by the ga‘e, +0 as to view tem ns they 

’ Do not laugh at that old-fashioned locking 


dame in the lead; it is true she is not handsome, but 
she is an imported cow of the finest pedigree, and, as 
is often the case, is a very superior breeder. Her 
name is Ruth, she is 10 years old, and the mother of 
some of the most beautiful animals in the herd; for 
instance Victoria, Louisiana, Sibella and Great Wes- 
tern. That fine large fat looking red and white 
cow, is ales imported; she is properly named Beauty; 
and the only objection to her is, the difficulty of keep- 





ing her poor enough for usefulness. There are four 
iother fine imported cows, Blossom, Profitable, Straw- 
berry and Lady Catherine—six in all, from which 
the rest of the herd were mosily produced, and some 
of the younger once are mcre beautiful than their pa- 
rents. See that smallish roan cow: that is Ruth’s 
eldest daughter, and one of which she may well be 
proud. She is aptly named Victoria, for like her 
Royal namesake her greatest defect is, that there is no 
more of her—both are rather too short! 

Now look at those ‘Swill Boys’ in the barn- 
yard. That long thrifty looking Porker is an Irish 
Grazier. Yonder are more of them; how thin their 
coatsare! They look as though they would freeze to 
death in winter; bnt if you ask Mr. Affleck he will 
probably inform you that they are a hardy and valu- 
able breed of hogs, although not more profitable than 
some others. These black and spotted ones you at 
once know are Berkshires. They are generally con- 
sidered the perfection of the swine family now-a-days. 
Here, under this shed, is a fine Berkshire sow, hung 
in a sling, so that her feet cannot touch the ground. 
See; her hind leg is bound up with splinters; it was 
broken by being run over with a wagon a few days 
since, and being a valuable animal, Mr. Neff deter- 
mined to make an effort to save her—hope he may 
suceced. 

I fear I shall detain you too long, and yet 
I cannot leave withont taking you through this thrifty 
vineyard. Look at these Catawba, I[sabella and 
Schuylkill grape vines: how abundantly they bear, 
and with very little attention. They are more sure 
to ripen and Jees liable to mildew or blight than in 
New York State. There, in that inclosure is a pair 
of Deer, but they appear to be ont of their proper ele- 
ment. This small building at the bottom of the gar- 
den is the buys Rabbit house, and it is well szocked 
with furry quadrupeds. Walk up this way through 
the garden, and pick eome of these Ohio ever-bearing 
Raspberries. They are of good eize and pleasant fia- 
vor, but not so delicious as the Antwerp. Their great 
advantage ie their habit of bearing plentifully all 
through the season. 

I find 1 must close this gossiping epietle, and have 
not time to speak of Mr. Mahards splendid lot of 
Berkshire pigs, but you must gu and sce them never- 
theless, and periaps I may notice them hereafter, to- 
gether with some other sigits scen in Ohio. 

Cincinnati, Jul y 20, 1841. M. B. B. 





The Crops in Ohio, 
Columbus, July 26, 1841. 


Ohio claims the honor of producing the greatest 
quantity of Wheat, and may perhaps justly be consid- 
ered the most important agricultural State in the Un- 
ion. When we meet a friend, therefore, from this 
State, the first question that arises is usually in rela- 
tion to the crops. And as this is a topic particularly 
interesting to the readera of an agricultural paper, I 
will give it my first attention. [ have uow epenttwo 
weeks in traveling over the State, during the height 
of harvest, and having taken particular pains to inform 
myself on the subject, I feel confident that my views 
will not be found erroneous, although they may differ 
from some of the published statements. ~- 

The Wheat Crop iz very unevcn; in so” @ plae:s, 





as along the lake count'es, it is generally fair, although 


not heavy; in others, as in the southern counties, itis 
very poor—some fields not worth harvesting. In the 
central parts, fields of all qualities may be seen—eome 
being very good, others of medium quality, and others 
scarcely worth cutting. The difference being main- 
ly attributable to the soil, and the cultivation.— 
Taking the whole State together, 1 was disappointed 
in the wheat crop, and am confident the yield will not 
be as great as the papers have of late represented. 
My opinion is that Ohio cannot be set down for more 
than two-thirds of an average crop. 

Indian Corn is the next staple crop of Ohio, and 
almost the only crop of some parts of the State. It 
has suffered materially this season from the eutworm, 
and the drouth in some parts; but in other pa‘ts it 
looks very fine, and the whole state must yield an im- 
mense crop; although perhaps not quite as large as 
that of the pastyear. The immense corn fields in the 
valley of the Sciota, and along other streams in cen- 
tral and southern Olio present to the eye of the trav- 
eler a very beautiful and luxuriant appearance, and 
afford striking evidence of the wonderful fertility of 
the soil. While eitting at an elevated window in the 
‘¢ Niel House’’ in this city, (the thermometer at 94 
in the shade) I was shown a field of 160 acres, in the 
valley below, that had been planted with corn 40 years 
in succession, without any apparent diminution of its 
productiveness. I ehould judge the stalks now stand 
10 or 12 feet high, and as thick as they can grow, 
giving the whole vallcy the appearance of a dense 
young forest. 

Grass, on dry lands was very light; but on moist 
lands it is pretty fair. Much of the hay in this state 
is not cut till after the wheat. Clover is much used 
in some of the best wheat countics, but not as gener- 
ally throughout the state as I should think it might 
be with advantage. The Clorer Seed crop is not 
very promising—owing to the drouth having checked 
the second growth. 

Oats are much raised, and are generally fair, though 
not uniformly so. 

Barley ia but litle raised, and is very light. 


Potatoes, in some parts, have suffered {rom drought, 
but I think the crop generally will not fall much be- 
low an average, 

In conclusion, it is evident that the Buckeye Slate 
will sustain her bigh rank for producing the necessar- 
ies of life, although the aggregate yield of wheat must 
be considerably less than for the past two years. 


M. B. B, 





Canada Thistles, &c. 

“Aip To Acricutture.’’—The Legislature lately 
passed a law appropriating $8,000 to promote Agri- 
culture, by encouraging the formation of County So- 
cieties, and enabling those societies to excite emulation 
among the Farmers by distributing premiums. This 
is all well enough; but we can point out a way in 
which the State authorities might still more effectual- 
ly promote the welfare of the agriculturists. 


(> Let immediate orders be issued by the Canal 
Commissioners, for destroying the Canada Thistle 
and other noxious weeds that abound along the Can- 
als, on the ground controlled by the State. Even 
within the limits of the city of Rochester, there are 
thistles enough on the Canal and feeder, to seed all 
Western New York. Every man who has farm or 
garden, or who rea'ly wishes to ‘‘ promote Agricul- 
ture,’’ should aid :n calling attention to the correction 
of this nuisance, which annual!y causes more injury 
to land by sowing them with foul weeds, than can be 
compensa‘ed by ten times the $8000 now annually 
appropriat d ir ‘* promoting : g iculture.”’ 





ROCHESTER, 
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For the New Gencssee Farmer, 
Reply to S. R. W. on the Corn Laws. 

Messrs. Epirors—Your correspondent S. R. W. 
has decided that the lessons of patience and self de- 
nial which S. W. attempts to ‘‘read to farmers”’ are 
fifty years behind the age,”’ It is hardly necessary 
for me to say that he has not gone back far enough by 
nearly eighteen hundred years—such lessons are ¢oe- 
val with the Gospel Dispensation—they were the les- 
sons which Christ taught and Paul preached. 

In my former articles on the national tariff, on im- 
ports, the English Corn Lawa, &e., I endeavored to 
impress farmers with the necessity of depending on 
the products of their own industry, and living within 
their own domestic resources, without looking too 
much to legislation, or to aid from without. If i have, 
by the statistics I have given, succeeded in convine- 
ing a single individual reader of the Farmer, that the 
years of high prices were years of unnatural inflation, 
extravagance, debt ard ruin ; and that thesubsequent 
period of low prices has been one of liquidation, re- 
turning industry, economy and consequent pecuniary 
bealth, then I am well paid for my labors. But as 
my notions of political and domestic economy have 
in some instances given dissatisfaction to the readers 
of the Farmer, I had resolved to abandon the subject, 
end ehould not now have adverted to it, but to defend 
one of my articles from the strictures of S. R. W. 

8. R. W. felicitates himself on the progress of 
“ free trade in England, and its spread in the United 
States.’ He speaka of the landed interest of Eng- 
land as “‘ selfish, and regardless of suffering huimani- 
ty;”’ and he predicts a much better market for our 
wheat when the English Corn Laws are repealed. 

I should, as one of the readers of the Farmer, be 
pleased to learn from S R. W. how England is to 
get along with her stupendous debt, without the land- 
ed interest. Who pays the great bulk of the taxes 
but the landed interest ; who most supports the enor- 
mous home trade of £100,000,000, sterling, but the 
landed interest ; who feeds the people but the landed 
interest. Selfish as they are, their selfishness appears 
to be wonderfully adapted to the wante of the nation. 
Talk about feeding England from the United States ! 
For twenty-five years previous to 1825 all the foreign 
corn imported into England did not amount to more 
than one weck’s supply. Since that time in 1831, a 
year of very short crops, all the grain imported 
amounted to but twenty-five days’ consumption, and 
only one-seventh part, or three and a half days’ supply, 
was received from the United States of America. 

If the corn laws were repealed, Europe would sup- 
ply Great Britain with corn at as low prices as it is 


that remunerates the manufacturer and enables him 
to feed his operatives. Would not the laboring class- 
es of England then resemble the Irish peasantry, 
starving in the midst of plenty, for the want of that 
employment which alonv can furnish the means to buy? 

S. R. W. says that ‘the interest of millions at 
the north are neglected by our Government,” ‘*while 
a few bundred thouennd at the south have an accredit 
ed representative at St. James, watching every move- 
ment which may affect their favorite exports.” It is 
eomewhat illiberal, if not invidious, in S. R. W. to ac- 
cuse the South with any thing more than their due 
quantum of social and political sins. The facts in 
the case are simply these: Corn is indigenous in 
England, but Cotton is not, and besides cotton is an 
indiepensable article in her manufactures, hence the 
duty on our flour there, and the free admission of 
our cotton. The South is no more to blame for this 
discrimination on the part of England in favor of their 
great staple, than they are that the Compromise Law 
imposes no duty on imported silks and wines. The 
South was wiliing to have these articles taxed, but 
Mr. Clay preferred placing the duty on such corres- 
pondent articles as were manufactured in the United 
States. Yet by admitting silke free, the exports of 
the south are increased to the manifest prejudice of 
the nation at large. 

I might extend this communication by dwelling on 
the importance, not of encouraging a free trade with 
the old over populated and cheap producing nations of 
Europe, but of diversifying our agricultural and man- 
ufacturing productions in order to build up a home 
trade, which alone can guarantee to the farmer and 
manufacturer a remuneration for their labor, secure 
frem without. But 1] am aware that there are many 
readers of your paper, who atill ‘‘ sigh for the leeks 
and onions of Egypt.’’ I therefore conclude with the 
Scriptural quotation, ‘* Ephraim haa joined himself to 
idols, let him alone.”’ Ss. W. 

Waterloo, July 10, 1841. 


Remarks.—It is agreeable to our feelings (and we 
believe it is in accordance with the wishcs of the ma- 
jority of our readers,) that a small space in the Farm- 
er should be devoted to the discussion of important 
subjects not strictly agricultural, (nor party political) 
but we hope our correspondents who write on these 
subjecta will study brevity and perspicuity; and al- 
ways aim at the elucidation of truth—remembering 
that discussion docs not mean controversy.—Evs. 





Practical Remarks on the Silk Culture. 
To the Editors of the New Genesee Farmer: 
It was with pleasure I noticed in your last publica 


pow selling in N. Y., adding the Adantic freight, if | tion your determination to devote more epace in your 


not lower ; and the present prices in N. Y. are below 
the average, and certainly lower than S. R. W. with 
his improved modern notione, thinks they ought to 
be. In 1837 we imported nearly a million of bushels 
ot wheat and Rye from German and Russian ports, 
and but for the duty of 25 cents per buehel (an Amer- 
iean, not an English, corn law) wheat would often be 
imported into the United States for our own consump- 
tion. 

8. R. W. eays that the English corn laws are the 
cause of incalculable misery. There are thousands of 
men in England with wise heads and pure benevolent 
hearts, who differ with S. R. W. ia opinion. It is 
said that even the time-serving Lord John Ruseell is 
not altogether sincere in his eulogy of free trade, for 
it was any thing but free trade that has made England 
what she is. 

If the introduction of foreign corn should cause the 
immense capital now employed in British agriculture 
to be only in part withdrawn, what would be the state 
of the great home wade, which is now the only (rede 


valuable paper to communications on the subject of 
the Silk culture. I hope the day is not distant when 
a paper devoted exclusively to that subject will tind 
ample support in this western section of the State. | 
have no desire ro occupy any portion of your paper 
unprofitably ; but the interest I feel in the success 
and permanent establishment of that business, has in- 
duced me to trouble you with a few remarks address- 
ed to the Farmers of this section of the State, witha 
view of inducing them to make a fair trial—beginaing 
small, and increasing os their knowledge and stock 
increases. 

1 have no desire to effect that purpose by exagger- 
ated statements, and shall state nothing but what is 
founded on facts, in my own experience, or that of 
others within my knowledge. I make my statement 
of what can be done by what I know has been done. 

I know that any farmer can commence at a very 
trifling expence. He can procure 500 Morus Multi- 
caulis trees for little or nothing. He can plant them, 
réot and brench, in a small spot of good land, in the 








latter part of April or Ist of May ; from the leaves of 
these his wife or children can feed 10,000 worms, 
The eggs may be purchased for ten shillings, He 
can in afew minutes erect shelves in a room of his 
house, barn, or any out house, to feed his worms on ; 
if well attended, they will produce three bushels of 
cocoons, or 3 lbs. of reeled’silk. He can in the fall 
take up his trees, preserve them through the winter, 
and plant half an acre in the epring. By doing this 
for three successive years, in the spring of the fourth 
year, he will have trees to plant five acres, and 20,000 
to dispose of. Five acres of trees, with proper man- 
agement, will feed 500,000 worms. Thenceforward 
he will have little or no trouble with bis trees; he may 
leave them in the ground all winter, aud the next 
year he may {ced half as many more worms, say 750,- 
000, the year following, double the quantity of the 
first year, or 1,000,000. 

The following calculations may appear at first sight 
extravagant, but es it is well known one acre of trees 
will feed 100,000 worms, with proper management, 
five acres, with the same management, will feed 
500,000. 

I would here observe that these calculations are 
made without reference to casualtics that may happen 
—such ae accidente, mismanagement, unfavorable 
weather, diseases amongst the worms, &c. &e., 
hough I have no doubt of complete svccess following 
constant attention, careful, good management, proper 
feeding, sufficient room for the worms, end & free cir- 
culation of pure air. From my own experience and 
obeervation I am perfectly satisfied it ie a business 
worthy the attention of farmers, provided they can 
get their wives and children interested in it. If eo, 
there can be no reasonable doubt of its complete 
success. 

I have in the following statement valued the co- 
coons at an average of $3,50 per bushel. The State 
bounty of 15 cents per Ib. will make them worth @5. 
By reeling the silk, which will not cost more than $1 
per bushel, the value will be yet more increased, and 
by adding the S:ate bounty on reeled silk, fifty cents 
per pound, the silk, if well handled, will be worth $8 

er ib. 
. Statement of the produce of 500 trees planted the 
FIRST YEAR. 
10,000 worms producing 3 bush. cocoons at 

BS per bush....seceseccececesccseces $15 00 

Expence of 10,000 eggs «+0. sseeeesereeee 


Pralle.cececddonesecececeseoogsoses $13 75 
SECOND YEAR. 

50,000 worms, 15 bush. cocoons, at $5.... §75 08 
THIRD YEAR. 

200,000 worms, 60 bush. cocoons, at $5... - 0) 


Expences, BOY cece seesenvesessesresenre 


Profit cecseccccocececscecssecessces Q200 OO 
FOURTH YEAR. 

500,000 worms, 150 bush. cocoons. at $5.. $750 00 

20,000 trees for sale, at $1 per 100....... 200 00 





F 





(The State bounty ends this year. ) 
Expenses, sy...s++ee++ Pe eteeeeeteesteee 


ia 


Profi. coccccecesse eeee eet eee eeeeee 
FIFTH YEAR. 
5acres, the second year in the ground, 750,- 


sé 


000 worms, 225 bush. cocoons, at $3 50, $785 
Expenses, BBY eeseceeccaseeeseses seteee 200 
Profit SOOO Ree OTOH eee EER Ee ee ee $585 50 
SIXTH YEAR. 
5 acres, the 3rd year, 1,000,000 worms, 300 
bush. cocoons at $3 50... ...eceeeee ee G1050 00 
Expences, 68Y+.ccecessccccsccrecccesses 200 00 
Profit..cciccce eee eeeeeereeeseseeee $800 00 


The floss and cocoons which have been spoiled for 
reeling to produce each year’s stock of eggs, may be 
manufactured into cloth, which will contribute no 
small portion of clothing for the family. J. B. 

Alabamn, Geonames Co., July, WA1. . 
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For the New Genesee Farmer. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Why is it that so little attention is bestowed in 
studying the Works of God by which we ave sur- 
rounded?) How can the Power and Goodness of the 
Almighty be more gloriously exemplified than by re 
ference to the Skill and Design manifested through- 
out all Nature? 

From the minutest to the mightiest, the works of 
the Creator are every where characterized by the 
wise adaptation of meana to ends=-by traits of Wisdom 
and Beneficence which proclaim with ‘‘silent elo- 


* quence’’ the glory of the Eternal God. 


The Farmer is less excuenble than eny other man 
for neglecting the wide field of Practical Wisdom fur- 
nished for his contemplation by the objects constant- 
ly spread before j:is eyes. The Earth and the Hea- 
vens—from the soil and the dews of which his har- 
vests are blessed-—are everywhere replete with won- 
dera. The millions of worlds which glisten around 
him, are scarcely more wonderful than the animal- 
cule which sport in thousands through a drop of wa- 
ter! 

The study of Natural Philosophy is replete with in. 
terest and instruction—it cheers the heart, elevates 
the mind, and promotes the love of God and man in 
the human heart. It should be one of the prominent 
studies in our schools, for nothing could more effcet- 
ually enlist the interests and affections of the young 
—it should be a frequent theme in thesacred desk, 
for what more powerful auxiliary could Religion 
have in securing the attention and dignifying the 
character of manhood? 

Let the Farmer consider well this matter—coneult 
some of the writers celebrated in Natural Scicnce— 
exercise his own powers of observation and reflection— 
anid he will never regret that he has read this article, 
if what we write shall have the slightest tendency to 
encourage him in ‘looking through Nature to Na- 
ture’s God,”’ ROCHESTER. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
Education=<Agriculture==Currect feeling 
well expressed. 

Messrs. Eprrens—Much bas been said and written 
on the subject of the education of the young of our 
country : and I am happy in the belief that a change 
haa been wrought upon the public mind, on this im- 
portant eubject. So much has been said by persons 
capable of doing the subject justice, that it seems al- 
moat useless forme to say anything: ButI consider 
itofso much importance, that 1 am anxious that it 
should be kept before the public mind. 

A few years since, a large portion of our citizens 
seemed to think it servile and mean to labor in any 
capacity—and especially as a farmer or mechanic. 
Our young men seemed to be bent upon getting a 
living ‘without work.’’ And our young women, 
when any thing happened to be said about ** work,’’ 
seemed very careful, if perchance they had been 
guilty of such acrime, not to letit be known. Thie, 
I admit, was more generaily the case among a cer- 
tain class—a sort of ‘‘ would-be somebodies.”’ 

I am in the belief that the public mind has changed 
on this subject. Young ladies secm not eo fearful 
that it shall be known that they attend to household 
duties: And young men, instead of begging a situa- 
tion behind a counter or in some musty office, seem 
willing to employ themselves in that more noble and 
useful avocation—the cultivation of the soil. I say 
** more noblc?"—because what is more noble than for 
men to cultivate those plants and animals that God 
has given him to exist and Juxuriate upon? and in do- 
ing which he may more forcibly see the divine good- 
inece and mopoy exemplified in iis bestowmenta upon 


Oy 





Besides, it is expressly declared that ‘*man shn!! 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.’’ Now it is 
perfoctly plain that bread caunct be obtained except 
by the **sweat of the brow.’’ Some of us must 
work, or we all starve: And who docs not know that 
the powers and faculties of both body and mind are 
much more vigorous when we subject ourselves to 
manual labor? The idea that hard labor cannot be 
endured by us, is all imaginary. A sound healthy 
person can work, and he cannot enjoy all the bless- 
ings of health without working to some extent. 

Let the idea that all healthy persons cannot labor 
according to their strength, vanish—and let all idlers 
**ceuse to do evil and learn to do well.”’ I under- 
etand that the decree, “man ehall earn lis bread,’’ &c. 
includes all men; and that all men are in duty bound 
to supply themselves with the staff of life, as far as is 
possible. Ido not say that all shall be farmere, or 
mechanics, or of any particular calling; but that each 
should earn his own living honorably: And I am 
quite sure that there can be no more honorable or 
sure way of getting a competence, than by cultivating 
the soil. 

But, gentlemen, as Iam a new-comer, I will not 
trespass upon your patience longer. It has been snid 
of come of our most eminent men, they were slways 
brief, and spoke to the point. Would it not be well 
for us all, and especiaily our legislators, to think of 
this? 

With my best wishes for your euccess and the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, Iam, yours, 

A FARMER. 

Orleans Co., July, 1341. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
More Large Pigs. 

Messrs. Enirors—I am a new subscriber to your 
valuable paper, and have just received the back num- 
bers of the current volume. On looking over the 
March number 1 observed an account of some very 
thrifty pigs raised by Mr. Sheldon Cook of Genesee 
county, who asks if any person has raised larger, of 
no greater age. Also, one by Mr. Samuel Lundy of 
Waterloo, who challenges the Berkshires to beat his. 

Now, I hope these gentlemen will pardon me if I 
say I think I have outdone them. I slaughtered four 
pigs, January Ist., that weighed, when dressed, 1379 
lbs., being an average of 3443 lbs. each, or separately 
as follows: 306, 324, 363, 386. Tucy were only ten 
months and eight days old, and were a cross of the 
Berkshire and common large breed. { think such a 
cross ia a great improvement, and gocs alead of the 
full bloods. 

I am only a young farmer, but I have had conside- 
rable experience in fatting hogs; and I have one word 
of advice to give to my brother farmers on the sub- 
ject. {3 Fat more spring pigs, and not so many old 
hogs. Try the experiment, as I have, and you will 
become eatisfied that more and better pork can be 
made, with far less expense, from young than from 
old hogs. Attention to this point is particularly ne. 
ceesary with those persons who feed but asmall num- 
ber, and where the trouble and expense ot wintering 
store hogs is an important consideration. 

Very Respectfully, 
JOHN SHATTUCK. 

Oxford, Chenango co., N. Y., June, i84l. 





Ilow to Ascertain the Age of Horses. 

An esteemed cofrespondent requests us to publish 
directions for discovering the age of horses. The 
following answer must suffice for this month—when 
we find a better we will give it:— 

In purchasing a horse, not the least important 


matter is to be able to tell his age. In transfers of 


ordinary farm and saddle horses, great impos.tions are 
often praetigefl pon the eredulous and uninitiated 


purchaser, To prevent this, toas great ar: exten ag 
pos:ibie for the future, is the object ct this communi. 
cation to the public. The most certein means of as- 
certaining the age of a horse is toexamine th: cheig g 
which take place with the teeth. The twelve tiont 
t- eth begin to shoot in about two weeks aficr the colt 
is foaled, These are called colt teeth and are shed ut 
different periods and replaced by ethe:s. When the 
colt is about two years and a half old, the four miid- 
dle ones come out; in about another year, fur others 
are lost—and in another year, or wh n tke horse ig 
four and a half years old, the four Inet are shed, 
Theee last are replaced by what are called corner tecth, 
They are hollow, and have a black mark in their cay. 
ity. They are scarcely visible, and the cavity deep; 
when the horse is four and a half years old, they be. 
zin to fill when he is six and a half, and the maik con. 
tinually diminishes and contracts, till the horse is 
seven or eight years old, when the cavity fills up and 
the black mark is obliterated. The horse acquires 
his canine teeth or tushes about his fifth year. The 
two in the lower jaw begin to appear when he is be. 
tween 3 or 4 yearsold, and those inthe upper jaw 
five or six months after. They continue very ebery 
pointed till six. Atten, the upper seem blunted, 
worn out and long, the gum leaving them gradual'y; 
the barer they are the older the horse. From ten wo 
fourteen, it is difficult to tell the boree’s age—it is 
sufficient then to know that he is old, and under the 
bard treatment which is given to horees generally, 
the conclusion will be a sate one that be is worth but 
iitdle.x—So. Cult. EQUESTRIAN. 





An Address on American Agriculture, 


Before the American Institute, in New York, April 
14, 1841, by Henry Colman, is an able and interest. 
ing production, in the peculiarly pleasant style of the 
author. We make the following extract : 

American Agriculture starts in the race of improve. 
ment in the enjoyment of singular advantages, having 
the benefit of all the improvements and discoveries of 
the philosophers and practical agriculiurists of the 
old world. The Agriculiure of Europe differs from 
that of this couniry on account of differences of clim- 
ate and soils, and by various circumstances in the 
social condition, character and wants of the people.— 
But the great principles of vegetation and cu! tivation 
are every where the same. Their remarkable im 
provements in the redemption of unproductive, waste 
and wet soila, in tke irrigation of lands, in draining 
and sub-soil ploughing, in the composting and com- 
pounding of manures, in the use of mineral manures, 
and more especially in the improvement of their live 
stock, amounting almost to the creation of new races 
vl cattle, sheep and swine, will not only stimulate our 
exertions, but serve as examples for our guidance un- 
der the qualifications, which the peculiaritics of our 
situation require. 

The French and Germans, if their progress has not 
been as greatas that of Great Britain, are now ad- 
vancing, in a course of improvement in Agriculture 
with an equal stcp. In the application of Chemistry 
to Agriculture, in comparative anatomy and botany, 
in exact experiments, in the institution of model 
farms, where the most important agricultural experi- 
ments are carefully going on under the supervieion of 
some of the most enlighiened men of the age, and at 
the expense of the state, and in efforts and provisions 
to create an interest in the art and to extend any in- 
formation, which is acquired ; and especially, bya 
systematic arrangement and organization throughout 
the kingdom, by which agricultural information is 
collected from every source, and agnin cent out 
through the arteries into every part of the political 
body, the Freneh nation is at this time in advance of 
ail others. 

American Agriculture, though comparatively in its 
infancy, having always had to struggle with the difl- 
culties of no capital and high prices of labor, may ne- 
vertheleas regard itself with a good deal of satisfaction. 
The earliest publication on American Agriculture was | 
made in 1769: and Eliot’s Easays on Field Husbandry 
will be read with intercst ard instruction for ages to 
come. Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York 
early established Agriculiural socictics, oflered liberal 
pren.iums for successful experiments in agriculture, 
and held cattle shows and ploughing matches, which 
have awakened a strong interest and created a most 
salutary competition. These three states, in the re- | 
ports and memoirs of their agricultural societies, have 
given to the public more than twenty-three volumes 
of inatructive and useful matter. Deane, Lowell and 
Pickering, in Massachusetts, Livingston, L’ Hommi- 
dieu and F-@ ack in New York, Peters, Mease, Lorain | 





and Powell in Pennsytvenio, Stiles and Humphreys 
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in Connecticut, are names which are deatined, with- 

ut prejudice to any of their distinguished contempo 
raries or siiccessors, to occupy the bighest niches of 
of honor in the records of American A gneulture 





Physical Bducaiion. 
Hast thou daughtsrs? Hire a care of their body. 
Eccrestasticus. 


The inhabitants along the shore in the old Bay 
State, are becoming less robust aod hordy than their 
fathers were. To present generation hos less vigor 
and health then the last possessed. ‘Tue causes are 
doubiless many—and not a few of them are hidden. 
Bata hasty glance at socicty will disclose some de- 
partures of the present generation from the habits of 
the past age, which obviously tend to debilitate. The 
closeness of our dweilings, rendered desirable*by the 
high prices of fuel, canzes us to breathe a less pure ats 
mosphere than pervaded the dwellings of the yeoman- 
ry in the times when the chimney corner would Lold 
half a score of children; the extensive substitution of 
coffee and tea for milk, bean porridge and the like, 
have brought ona degree of feebleness;—the general 
use of fine wheaten flour .nstead of the coarse rye and 
Tadian of former days hes over loaded and weaker:ed the 
digestive orgaas in many enses;—the fashion which 
excludes the thick shoe and boot, and exposes the foot 
to cold and wet, has helped to bring on many mala- 
dies;—the abandonment of wrostling and other games 
requiring great muscular efforts, (though perhaps the 
abandonment is wise, ) may be a cause of the increase 
of feebleness, In short, less of hardship and more 
Juxury in modes of living, have exerted their enerva- 
ting influence upon our coinmunity for the last quar- 
ter of acentury. And though we are still a vigor- 
ous, energetic and enterprising people; yet, as these 
characteristics are becoming less prominent, it is pro- 
per for us to inquire into the causes and help to stay 
their operations. We fee: the duty incumbent, be- 
cause we think that the intellectual, moral and religi- 
ous character of individuals and nations, has a close 
and intimate connection with the health and strength 
of the body. The public good, (not its prosperity in 
money making merely)—the public good—in the 
highest, broadest, decpest sense of the terms—is close- 
ly interwoven with the general health and strength 
of the people. Therefore necessity is laid apon those 
who would be faithiul public teachers, to discounte- 
nance all customs which tend to bring on general 
feebleness. 

We commenced with a quotatien from a wise man 
of olden tinies—*‘ Hast thou daughters? Have a care 
of their body;’’ and it wasour purpose to sny dis- 
tinctly, that the physical education of those who are 
to be the mothers of the next generation, is the first 
duty o? parents; yes, we distinctly put this branch of 
education first; for while we would have habits of 
truth and obedience early formed, we are persuaded 
that these and other good habits are of much lees 
worth to the world when found in one of feeble con- 
stitution, than when connected with a healthy frame, 
that has power to act out the promptings of the soul, 
Make the child hardy; and to do this, the food must 
be simple, the clothing loose and comfortable, and ex- 
posure to the weather in all its states, must be ha- 
bitnal. The dirt, and wet and cold into which the 
child will rush with delight, are all contributors to its 
health and energy of character. There is much tm- 
prudent prudence in keeping children within doore— 
much cruel kindness in keeping them from exposure 
—much weakening poison in the healthful delicacies 
furnished for their feeble digestive organs. Let kind- 
ness to your offspring be far-sighted. Let it remem- 
ber that health is promoted by vigorous exercise and 
pure air. Let it not forget that winter’s snows and 
summer's suns help to harden aud strengthen the 
growing body. 

Preserve the child from immoral habits and exer- 
cise little more restraint than is necessary for this, 
until the foundation of firm health is apparently well 
laid. There has been a tendency fora few years past 
to force the gro:vth of the intellect in advance of phy- 
sical growth; but this is a contravention of the 
course of nature, and must in many imstances bring 
either death or debility. He who firmed the myste- 
rious connection between the body and soul, has ob- 
vious!y designed that the growth of the former shall 
precede that of the latter; and any course which shall 
prematurely develope the mind and call it into high- 
ly vigorous exercise in early childhood, is necessarily 
attended with danger of destroying the body. 

But we designed to speak particularly of the phy- 
sical education of daughters. Let them be accustomn- 
ed to regular and vigorous exercise, and that too in 
the open air. It is becoming almost barbanous. to 


| ter for the next generation, that our daughters should 


eend the girls to the milking stool and to the lighte: 
work in the field. We are not without a share of 
the feeling on this subject which pervades this vicin- 
ity; and yet looking at the future and reasoning from 
well known fac's, the conclusion is irresistibie that it 
would be better—far be ter—betier for them and bet 


engage in the out-door labors which their grandmo- 
thers perfurmed. Then a fresher bloom would spread 
over their checks, and more healthful blood weuld 
flowin alltheir veins. They would discharge their 
household duties with more despatch and less fatigue. 
Their spirits, graduated Ly their healtb, would dif 
fuse more life into the family circle—and the mind, 
sympathizing with the bedy, would be elcarer in its 
perceptions, more prompt in its decisions, more efli- 
cient in all ita operations. 
Looking forward to the fature, we see not how it 
is possible for any other than a feeble race to be pro- 
duced from the pale faced girls, of compressed forms, 

that are growing up in both city and country. - The 
subject is oue of delicacy, but it is so closely connect- 
ted with human wellare, that some obvious truths 
connected with it should not be suppressed. We say 
that the same laws by which, in brutes, the offspring 
partake of the characteristics of the parents, operate in 
the human species; and no female can expect to be 
the mother of a healthy family of children, who has 
not a firm robust constitution. The werknesses pro 

duced by stimulants, by unwholesome food, inactivi- 
ty, impure air, tight lacing, thin shoes, or avoidance 
of vigorous exercise, will be transmitted to their 
children. The sins of the parents are visited upon 
the children for generations. These truths teach a 
lesson that should be heeded. Could the young ot 
cither sex, but be made acquainted with the facte 
which we have witnessed, they would learn that the 
marriage relation often—very often results in a family 
of fecple and inefficient children, and this too in con- 
sequence of such weakness in the parents that should 
have deterred them from entering into the married 
state. For we hold it to be wrong for any intelligent 
being to be voluntarily instrumental in bringing oth- 
ers into existence, when the probability is strong that 
the children wiil inherit such weaknesses as wi | ren- 
der them unhappy or burdensome to society. 

Thia subject of physical education is more closely 
connected with human welfare than almost any other 
that can be agitated. We have not discussed it; but 
the hints here given may cause some of our readers to 
make it a matter of serious and useful reflection. 
Should we but feel it a duty to discloze all our con- 
victions relative to this subject; and could our advice 
be taken, many of the young of each sex would go 
down to their graves unwedded and childless, and this 
toe, not ofiner from any faults of their own, than from 
the faults of parents and of fashion, which have ren- 
dered them prematurely feeble.—N. E. Farmer. 





The Working=-Men’s Dwelling. 
“ When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plat, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we vote the cost of the erection ” 
King Henry 1V. part 2. 


chance or whim. Symmetry is as cheay aa dispropor- 
ton, and rich men ehon!d not monopolize all neatners 
end taste. A good plan gives beauty to the plainest 
inaterinis, while no expense can render a falee propor- 
tion clegant. A well-designed cotiage, of the hum- 
blest dimensions and simplest {nbrie, filla the eye, and 
gives repose tothe mind. But finery cannot hide bad 
taste; itoften betrays it. We may here apply Crabbe’s 
couplet— 

* Faults that in dusty pictures rest unknown, 

Are in an instant through the varnish shown.” 


Men who come suddenly to wealth are greatly in dan- 
ger of falling into this trap. The showy in architec- 
ture is usually coupled with the vulgar; just as in 
dress the finest are not the truly well-bred. Pope has 
satirized this abuse of ornament: 


“ Load some vain chureh with old theatrie state, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate; 

Reserve your ornaments, and hang them all 

On some patch'd dog-hole eked with ends of wall 


* Then clap four slices of pilaster on’t, 

That laced with bits of rustic makes a front, 
Shall call the win:is :hrough long arcades ‘o roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venctian-door,” 


Some of our builders, 1 hope, will read these es- 
says: their influence is of great moment. If weil in- 
structed, they will tell such as apply to them. thut the 
word Architecture is not confined to the masey piles of 
publ c edifices, but that the very same principles which 
draught the Birmingham Town Hall, or the Made- 
laine, can descend to plan the cotunge or the rustic 
bridge. These principles ought to be studied, not on- 
ly in our colleges, but our lyceums, and other institu- 
tions for the instruction of our working-men. Books 
of architectural plane should be compiled and abstract- 
ed from the more costly European publications. I am 
aure any cne who is familiar with the Tailor’s Maga- 
zine, will grant that there is no insuperable obstacle 
in the way of a builder's periodical. And not archi- 
tects alone, but all planners and proprietora should fa- 
miliarize their eye to the contemplation of good models. 
The day it is to be hoped will come, when even the 
day-laborer will not think it necessary to be slovenly 
becauee he is poor, and when the most incessant 
drudges shall begin to sec that there are some good 
things besides coin and bank-notes. The practical 
man whose views are enlarged, will not fail to eee that 
pleasures of imagina‘ion and taste bave also their price. 
Decoration naturally comes after vee; we build our 
houses before we decorate them. But in the advance- 
ment of society, there is a stage at which men always 
set a value upon ornament; and though these circum- 
stances may breed luxury, they have truits which are 
desirable, such as increased contentment, placid joy, 
refined taste, cheerful reflection, and the love of home. 
Along the bank of a ha'f-finished canal J cawgghe 
otber day, asettlement, which, ata furlong’s disfffce, 
showed the origin of its tenants. Extemporaneous 
huts, barrel chimneys, floors without boards, windows 
without glass, and a dunghill atthe entrance; these 
afférd.d the symptoms of a hovel. Here was no deco- 
ration, and I argue concerning this settlement, that 
there are no intellectual pleasures, no taste, no gende- 





There is such a satisfaction in having a house ot 
one’s own, that most Americans begin to think of 
building as soon as they are rich enough. It is pro- 
verbial that this becomes a mania, even in the coun- 
try, with men of wealth. In-quantity, therefore, we 
have no lack; the defects are in the quality of vur ar 
chitecture. For want of observing the plain dictate 
of reason contained in my motto, many great houses 
are finished lees splendidly than they were begun. 

I seldom take a walk without seeing the dwelling oi 
some mechanic going forward, I am anxious to make 
a few suggcations on this point. 

A good site is almo-t every thing: in such a land as 
ours, few are compelied to buildin bad situations. Yet 
half the houses we see in the country ere disadventa- 
geously placed. How little advantage is taken of na- 
tive gloves! I have in my eyea very costly edifice, 
just near enough to a beautiful copse to tempt the be- 


ness, no fireside happiness, 

Let me change tbe scene. I knew a family of Eng- 
lish people, no richer than those just noticed, who lived 
in a dwelling no larger than one of these—but how 
different! I see it yet in memory, its whitened pa- 
lings and beaten walk to the door, its tight sides and 
close roof, and especially its edge of summer flowers 
around a plot of the cleanest grass, and its roses and 
woodbine creeping over every window, They were 
poor, but they were tidy. More.than this; they were 
fond of natural beauty, and fond of home, and there- 
fore always aiming to make home lovely. 

Every reader bas many times seen the same thing, 
and some have already learned the connection between 
simple decoration and domestic virtue and peace.— 
Why does an English cottage strike an American 
with surprise? Why does be look, as ut a strange 
thing, upon the French peasantry taking their eve- 





‘ief that the proprietor wished to avoid its shades, 
while he is making a strenuous effort to bring forward 
some starveling trees in a miserable clay before his 
door! The general design is next in importance: 
this is what strikes the distant beholder. The eye is 
shocked when, in a clever building, the door has three 
windows on one side and five on the other. The pro- 
po-tions of length and beight, the pitch of roof, the 
number, and size, and arrangement of lights, are all 
matters which demand careful study, in order to pro- 


ning repast beneath their trees and vines? Decavse 
we Americans are so peculiarly practical, and so pos- 
sessed of the demon of trade, that nothing is valuabie 
which cannot be sold. Value is becoming equivalent 
to vendibility. Valuable means saleable: worth means 
money. Ifa flower, ora hedge-row, or @ caecade, or 
n bust, or a prospect, add to the price under the hem- 
mer, these things are valuable, and are straightway in- 
serted in the lithographic view of the avctioneer. They 
are useful. Usefulness is that quality of thinge where 
by they bring money.— Worleng’- Man, 








duce a good effect; but in most eases they are left to 
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